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NEW NOVELS FOR VACATION READING 


“One should carry away for vacation reading a novel of goodly length, that it may not be done 
[~| with before vacation has really begun; of pervasive and persuasive humor, that it may entertain a [— 
mind above the cheaply comic; of gentle flow in narrative, for the merely sensational gives no lasting 
pleasure; above all, a story whose characters are so real and friendly that the reader is content to 
spend his vacation’s leisure hours in their company.” —T/e Outlook. 











THESE ARE JUST SUCH NOVELS AS ARE RECOMMENDED BY “THE 
OUTLOOK.” THEY ARE THE BEST NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s new novel 
“A Modern Chronicle” Dy: the sactiiiied 


. e ° . “Richard Carvel,” “The 
“He has done nothing that is so sure in its art and so readable as a work of ea er . . 
- an ~ ee : ’ Crisis, Comston, et 
fiction.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“From the beautiful Southern city, through New York’s suburbs, smart sum 
mer resorts, Newport, and the West, one follows the heroine, Honora, with 
profound interest.” “Honora is one of the most vital women in modern fiction,” 


“Nathan Burke,” the remarkable novel by 
Mary S. Watts aeuiier de 


The above paragraph on vacation reading quoted from The Outlook was sort that isn’t common 
followed there by the sentence, “Just such a book is Nathan Burke.” nowadays.” 
“One of the big books of this or any year . . . Few books have been written 


in years that will please so much.” 


Gertrude Atherton’s | strongest novel 
“Tower of Ivory” “The Conqueror” “The 


“It is a powerful, gripping piece of fiction, in which the story of the love of a Splendid Idle Forties,” 
real man and of a great woman for each other is told as no other Anglo-Saxon etc. 
living could tell it.”"—Evening Mail. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford?’s last novel 
“The Undesirable Governess” > soladaaie Phe 


No one who knows the versatile powers of this “prince of story tellers” White Sister,” etc 
should feel that his acquaintance is complete until he oes read this merry tale, 
in which the author indulged to the full a light-hearted, infectious gayety and 
a characteristic ingenuity. It is distinctly a book which contributes to the 
incredulous but admiring reader’s laughing delight. nail 


YOUR BOOKSELLER 
Robert Herrick’s new novel 
“A Life for a Life” ep, tt EP SO ALN > Sd 


. . Se ‘low! ow 

“I do not hesitate to say that the book is the best one, beyond te rs 9 = _— new novels to the 
all question, which Mr. Herrick has yet written.” Sa Coe 

—The Chicago Tribune. 



























Churchill's A Modern Chronicle 
Watts’s Nathan Burke 
a Each, Cloth, $1.50 a ane ¢ ge 
rawford’s esir erness 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Herrick’s A Life for a Life 
Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York is 95:0 Sccsevedenbonaesnatientndidssentaedss 
BE as 0c oc ccvosees wedndwedecdbeetostsvsévecétos 
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Educational. 
An Unusual Opportunity 


A German university man (Harvard A.M.), 
who expects to be at Goettingen next year, 
offers to place his knowledge and experi- | 
ence of German and German life at the ser- | 
vice of one or two serious-minded Ameri- 
cans. Address for further particulars and 
references, 

KARL O. BERTLING, 


®& Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and 99 vols. List 
price, 60c. per vol.; price fay yt 
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The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges for 
women. Small classes supplemented by careful indi- 
vidual instruction. Teachers all thoroughly familiar 
with Bryn Mawr requirements. Tennis and basket- 
ball. Twelfth year opens Oct. 5, 1910. 








A new book on Games 
PLAY: Sams. GAMES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN, 
SCHOOL ROOM AND COLLEGE 
By Emmett Dunn Angell. 
The most practical book on the subject, 
describing over 100 carefully graded games, 
many entirely original. 
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plicity, 
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clearness and symmetry that 
have,.characterized the foregoing edi- 
tions of Wentworth’s Plane Geometry. 
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LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of the Nation (1865-1906 ) 


In one volume, crown 8vo, 300 pages, with photogravure portrait. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


During the forty-one years in which he edited the Nation, with a thoroughness, ability, and 
conscientious devotion unsurpassed in the records of American journalism, Mr. Garrison was 
an indefatigable correspondent, never employing an amanuensis, but writing tens of thousands 
of letters with his own hand to his contributors, who embraced practically all the leading 
American scholars and critics of the period. From a dozen groups of these, which have been 
kindly loaned by the recipients, a sufficient number of selections has been made to illustrate the 
relations between Mr. Garrison and his great corps of contributors, the frankness and tact 
which he exercised towards them, and the wide range of his interests, tastes and sympathies. The 
volume also contains a brief sketch of his life, a dozen of his best poems, and several of his 
characteristic editorials, reviews and essays, besides a fine photogravure portrait. It likewise 
preserves the notable letter of appreciation addressed to Mr. Garrison by more than two hundred 
contributors to the Nation on the completion of his fortieth year of service, and his acknowl- 
edgment thereof. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Boston and New York 
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Questions on Shakespeare 


By ALBERT H. TOLMAN 








A Plan of Study Intended to Develop the Student’s 
Personal Judgment on Shakespeare 


PART IL. ° ° © ° ° ° ° Introduction 


220 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 81 cents. 


PART Il. - - First Histories, Poems, and Comedies 
364 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid $1.09. 


HE author aims not only to make the study of Shakespeare in 
the classroom more uniform but to help private students as 
well, and to save even the occasional reader from a desultory 
and mechanical perusal of the text. Study clubs in particular 
will find that these questions answer their demand for a care- 
ful ystematic, and illuminating guide to the text. The 
exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing general 
questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, character 





tudy, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions concerning the text 
or meaning. Part I is introductory to the series. It includes “The Study of 
Shakespeare’s Language,” “The Study of Shakespeare’s Verse,” and a select 
general bibliography. In the first section the chief differences between the lan- 
of Shakespeare and present-day English are pointed out, and the reader 


is asked to find for himself good examples of each peculiarity indicated. Under 


Versification” Professor Tolman traces the changes that appeared in Shake- 
peat method of writing verse. The bibliography (in fifteen sections) 
give onvenient lists of books on sources, editions, historical data, inter- 
] t ; t 

Part II contains detailed questions for the study of Shakespeare’s four 


rly histories (the three parts of Henry VJ, and Richard JII) which deal 
th the fall of Lancaster and the coming of Tudor; the early poems; and 
mmedies, Love's Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two 

tlemen of Verona, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The exercises are planned so as to develop in every way possible the 
dividual powers of the student. The questions place him upon his own 
urces—“ask him to handle the play as master-interpreter.” There is no 
proper place in any classroom or in the work of any private student for hap- 
hazard questioning. The pupil is asked to enter with full sympathy into the 
life of the play [he process of working out under proper guidance his own 
ommentary will be more useful than the reading of the best commentaries 
f others; after such study, the discussions and interpretations of others 
vill have for him an added interest and value. Teachers will find in these 
oks much that is helpful in organizing their work, in arousing interest, 
ind in securing the solid results which are the aim of all literary study. 


[he books are neatly bound in blue cloth with the titles stamped in gold 


Address Dept. 21 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago New York 











Important Announcement 


GARNER’S INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois. 


Price, 82.50 





This octavo vo_ume of 616 pages is 
a college textbook, containing a sys- 
tematic and elaborate treatise on the 
science of government, including the 
nature, origin, forms, organization, 
| and functions of the State. The 
bibHography of English, French, and 
German literature is select but ex- 
tensive, and the work is thorough and 
detailed in treatment, and systematic 
in conception and execution. There 
are numerous footnotes and ref- 
erences to every subject discussed, vhe 
| style is plain and simple, and the 
work is more comprehensive than anv 
other of equal grade now to be found 
in English. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 

















The Recollections of a Life-time of 
Association With Great Men 
“ Wafhout doubt the most important contribution 


to ou litical literature that has appeared in many 
a day.”—San Francisco Bulletin, 


Something of Men 


I Have Known 


By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr. Stevenson writes charmingly of the acquain- 

| tances formed with men of national and international 

prominence, during his long public career. His book 
is a retreshing and most illuminating volume. 


| Fully illustrated. $2.75 net ; postage, 17c. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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The Week. 


The compromise which has now been 
reached by the Railroad-Bill 
ence Committee regarding the question 





Confer- 


of Federal control of issues of stocks 
and bonds is of a kind very natural 
under the circumstances. In general, 
the line-up was between the “regular” 
Republicans on the conservative side 
and the Democrats and “insurgent” Re- 
publicans on the radical side. But the 
State-rights aspect of the Federal con- 
trol of stock and bond issues caused 
Democratic opposition to that feature 
of the radical programme, and, though 
President Taft was strongly committed 
to it, he could not bring the regulars to 
support it, along with the insurgents. 
They had the excuse that, in order to 
procure the assent of the Democrats to 
the bill, it had been necessary to prom- 
ise them that this feature would be left 
out. The compromise, it is stated, pro- 
vides for a commission to inquire into 
stock-watering; this will certainly not 
interfere with State rights, but will 
give the States, and the country, infor- 
mation on which future action may he 
based. It was a happy thought to shelve 
the difficulty in this way, and with its 
disappearance the long-continued trou- 
bles of the bill on its way to adoption 
are virtually at an end. 





The passage in the House of the bill 
to create a system of postal savings 
must be accounted a decided victory for 
President Taft. But for his urging, the 
measure certainly would not have been 
enacted in this session of Congress, al- 
though both parties had declared them- 
selves in favor of it. It has to be ad- 
mitted, also, that a great deal of gen- 
eral support for the plan has been call- 
ed out, especially in the West. This was 
shown by the fact that twenty-three 
Democratic Representatives felt compell- 
ed to vote for this Republican bill. The 
final roll-call showed 195 in favor to 
101 against. The bill differs in some re- 
spects from the form in which it passed 
the Senate, so that it now goes to con- 
ference. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that it will be made law, and that 


we are to enter upon this interesting ex- 
periment. It has been asserted that in 
the course of it $500,000,000 in smali 
savings will be drawn out and added to 
our banking resources. If that proves *o 
be even half true, the financiaf conse- 
quences of the step will be highly im- 
portant. 





On the main question between the 
President and Representative Harrison, 
we think that Mr. Taft had a substan- 
tial grievance. The Congressman had 
publicly accused the President of dis- 
honest motives—his statement being 
that “the President and the Attorney- 
General had agreed to furnish to Con- 
gress misleading information.” Mr. Taft 
might well take offence at that, and con- 
clude that he would have no further 
personal relations with Mr. Harrison. 
But granting this, the manner in which 
the President chose to snub the Con- 
gressman was most unfortunate. The 
latter had a regular appointment to go to 
the White House with a delegation, and 
no intimation had been conveyed to him 
that his presence would be unwelcome. 
It is true that he was there privately 
told that the President would not see 
him, but under the circumstances this 
was tantamount to a public humiliation. 
As for Mr. Harrison, he is aware that 
the affront is really a godsend. He 
now has* a new political asset. When 
Martin Van Buren’s nomination as Min- 
ister to England was rejected by the 
Senate, even after Van Buren had be- 
gun his service in London under an in- 
terim appointment, Lord Auckland said 
to him: “It is an advantage to a pub- 
lic man to be the subject of an out- 
rage.” Benton declared to the exulting 
Whig Senators at the time: “You have 
killed a Minister, but you have made 
a Vice-President’; which turned out to 
be the case. We hope it will not be in- 
ferred from this that Mr. 
our candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 


Harrison is 





John Dalzell, seeking in the courts a 
temporary stay of the hand that struck 
him, is apparently anxious to delay the 
inevitable as long as possible. It was a 
hard blow to his dignity to come so 


‘near to defeat in his own party pri- 


mary, but when his late opponent pro- 
cured a recount and Dalzell’s meagre 


~The Nation. 


‘majority began to sink rapidly, it was 


necessary to act at once. The injunc- 
tion which he obtained last Friday 
only temporary and the Pittsburgh Can 
non lieutenant cannot hope to put off 
At most he 


is 


the agony much longer. 
can force by court order the opening of 
the ballot boxes about which Dr. Black, 
his opponent, has made no protest. As 
it was, the county commissioners open- 
ed one of the boxes in an uncontested 
district before the injunction was serv- 
ed on them, and it added two votes to 
Black's total. If this average were kept 
up in other districts it would more than 
wipe out the 19% votes by which Dal- 
zell now leads. If that should be the 
outcome, it would give point to the com- 
ment of “Boss” Oliver’s paper, the Ga- 
zette-Times, which, in congratulating 
Pittsburgh upon its escape from “a na- 
tional calamity,” declared that Dal- 
zell’s defeat “would have been hailed 
from Maine to California as repudiation 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, as a re- 
buke to the Administration, and as a 
sign of weakening in the " tn 
phalanx.” 


The decision of the California Labor 
Bureau that Japanese immigration is 
necessary to the welfare of that State, 
comes as a striking commentary on the 
anti-Japanese agitation of two years 
ago. The protest at that time seemed to 
be unanimous. The Legislature was pre- 
pared to pass a whole series of restric: 
tive laws, ranging frorm the total exclu- 
sion of Japanese laborers to the segre- 
gation in schools of all Japanese chil- 
dren. But at the eleventh hour pacific 


influences from Washington prevailed, 
and the proposed legislation was with- 
As a matter of fact, 
of 


lramigration 


drawn or defeated. 
the apparent solidarity California 


was ain 


against Japanese 
illusion, as apparent solidarities usually 
are. The anti-Japanese element was or- 
ganized and vociferous, while the pro- 
Japanese element was unorganized and 
quietly busy about its work. The 
islature was induced to compromise the 
issue by ordering an official inquiry 
wherein mere lung power would lose its 
customary advantages, A canvass of the 
| whole State was undertaken by means of 
‘circulars. Employers of Asiatic labor 
were invited to say which kind of As 


Leg: 





596 


they preferred, and why, and to 


the 
backs of the different races 


lath 


enumerate benefits and the draw- 


A similar 
inquiry had been made previously, 
though upon a narrower scale, and the 
answer then was the same as it is now: 
the California rancher must employ Azi- 
is 


atic labor because no white labor 


and while in a great many 
he 


content with the Japanese. 


available; 
he is 
A Cal- 


“solid against the Japanese” is 


instance prefers Chinamen, 


wel] 
ifornia 


therefore translated into a California 


that depends upon the Japanese for 


crops and general prosperity. 





The fact 
to Japanese immigration will 


remains, however, that op- 
position 
continue as determined as ever, with all 
noise and intimidation, and with a 
better organization. And the Legislature 


its 


will be fully as amenable as before to the | 


blandishments and the threats of a labor 
unionism that is more aggressive than 
San Francisco 
is opposed to Japanese immigration for 
simple reason that the Japanese 
workman in that city is in direct com- 
with the white man, whereas 
elsewhere he is his very obedient and 
humble servant, doing necessary work 


elsewhere in the country. 


the 


petition 


that no one else will do. 


Last Friday's conviction of two high 
officers of the Sugar Trust, after a long 
trial, is not to be taken, as the lawyers 
for the defence would have the public 
believe, merely as the result of a blind 
It is, 
an application of common sense 


desire to reach men “higher up.” 
rather, 
to the whole disgusting scheme of thiev- 
which the Sugar Trust followed. No 

in -his right mind ever believed 


that this was the invention or the work 


ing 
man 
employees. They were 
orders of the un- 


of subordinate 


but executing the 
crupulous men who devised a method 
of getting rich by daily pilfering from 
Government. And the sense of jus- 
would have been revolted had the 


brought 


the 
tice 
criminal responsibility been 
home to none of the superior officers. 
Hience 
als that a jury, after dispassionately and 
deliberately the evi- 
dence, has found two of the higher offi- 


If the former head of the 


it is a great thing for public mor- 


considering all 


clals guilty 
Sugar Trust were living, he would un- 


doubtedly have to go to prison for his 


crimes But the law which, it is now 


shown, can reach the,men higher up, 


The Nation. 


has no power to go deeper down into 


the grave. 


Princeton's troubles over her Graduate 
College came to a happy ending last 
week, Mr. Procter’s offer of $500,000 was 
renewed and accepted, and this sum, 
added to the Wyman legacy, which it is 
thought will certainly amount to $3,000,- 
000, will enable the Princeton authori- 
ties to lay their foundations broad and 
deep. An additional $500,000 is to be 
raised by the first of the coming year, 
so that there is already in sight a fund 
larger than the original endowment of 
Johns Hopkins. On the question of the 
site at Princeton, President Wilson yield- 
ed his personal preference, as it was 
easy for him to do in view of the way in 
which the entire scheme has now ex- 
panded. In his statement to the trustees, 
however, he specified the understanding 
that “the life of the Graduate College 
should be organized upon the simplest 


and most natural lines possible, and that | 


the college building should be of common 
use and benefit to all members.” This 
shows that the money is not to be em- 
ployed to promote luxury or snobbery. 





What large sums are needed to run 
the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes is 
shown again by their annual reports. 
Thus Booker Washington’s budget for 
next year is $259,164.72, as against $249,- 
522.16 during the financial year just 
ended, in which no less than $196,777.87 
besides was spent for permanent im- 
provements. At Hampton, the outlay is 
nearly the same; it will be about $250,- 
000 for the year just completed, owing 
in part to the increased cost of living. 
Hampton has only $2,180,376 endow- 
ment, while the Alabama school possess- 
es $1,387,111.98, and Mr. Washington 
is asking for $3,000,000 more. No one 
who is not familiar with the circum- 
stances can appreciate the strain put 
upon Mr. Washington and Dr. Frissell 
by the need of perpetual begging. Be- 
cause of it, they have to forsake their 
duties as principals; and the struggle 


becomes harder year by year, as the 


number of such schools increases. It is 


difficult to understand how the General 
Education Board, with its Rockefeller 
millions, can be unmoved by this state 
of affairs. Mr. Carnegie, too, having 
given a million to Tuskegee, might well 
continue the good work. But the Gen- 


eral Education Board seems for the 
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present wrapped up in aiding the small- 
er colleges. Some day, it is to be hop- 
ed, it will enter the field of the small 
Southern industrial schools for whites 
and blacks. 





Even art comes to him who waits. A 
Fine Arts Commission to supervise the 
‘erection of all new public buildings in 
Washington, and in general to assist and 
advise in everything pertaining to the 
embellishment of the national capital, 
has been appointed by President Taft. 
He was authorized to do this by act of 
|Congress. Thus closes an artistic storm. 
It will be remembered that President 
Roosevelt undertook on his own motion 
‘to constitute such a Fine Arts Commis- 
'sion, but his legal warrant for doing so 
/was doubtful, and Congress legislated 
|his creation out of existence. But Mr. 
/Taft quietly pressed for a reversal of 
the action, and finally won a real tri- 
|}umph in securing the necessary statute. 
|The whole story shows once more that 
/we do somehow manage to flounder along 
|towards a regard in our public life for 
what is fit and beautiful. 
| Mount McKinley has been scaled a 
|second time, and two more expeditions 
jare about to attempt the feat with very 
| fair chances of success. Dr. Cook there- 
‘fore stands vindicated to this extent, 
|that his claims never embraced the im- 
| possibie. He may not have climbed 
|Mount McKinley, and he may not have 
reached the Pole, but by almost a 
miraculous power of prevision he has 
seen the coming event a few months in 
advance of his fellow-citizens; and that 
is a gift not to be ashamed of. As a 
harbinger of success he is almost with- 
out a rival. It might be a very good 
thing for civilization if Dr. Cook could 
be induced to come out of his retire- 
ment and announce that he had discov- 
ered a cure for tuberculosis, solved the 
cost-of-living problem, and persuaded 
the Kaiser to consent to a reduction of 
armaments. Within a few months these 
things would actually have been accom- 
plished—by some one else. 








Literary free-lancing is usually re- 
garded as an extra-hazardous occupa- 
tion. The other side of the picture is 
presented by one of the contributors to 
a recent volume published by the Wo- 
men's Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston under the title, “Vocations for 
the Trained Woman,” and dealing with 


a 
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every form of occupation open to the 
educated woman, other than teaching. 
Newspaper-work as a profession, on the 
whole, offers few opportunities for wo- 
men. The pay is not very good, and the 
work is exhausting, physically and men- 
tally. But with the free-lance the situa- 
tion is different: 


It may be said in general, our informant 
asserts, that it is a comparatively easy 
thing for a very ordinary writer, with very 
ordinary industry, to make $1,000 a year 
free-lancing in New York. It is a very 
easy and a very speedy matter to write a 
thousand words. It is not a matter of time 
or difficulty to get the material to fill a 
thousand words. The crux of the matter 
comes in knowing what sort of material to 
get, how to get it, and where to sell it. 


No one will take exception to this san- 
guine statement of the case. We have 
no doubt that $50,000 a year is very 
easy to coin for the lawyer who knows 
how to find clients who will pay him 
$50,000 a year, or the author who can 
sell two hundred thousand copies of his 
book. 





Within little over a month since 
the beginning of his reign in England, 


the new monarch has had the appoint- 


a 


ment of two “proconsuls,” as the Eng- 
lish have proudly learned to call their 
Gladstone was 

of South Af- 
last 
perma- 


colonial rulers. Lord 
named Governor-General 
weeks and 


Hardinge, 


rica about two ago, 


week Sir Charles 
nent Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, was named Viceroy of In- 
dia, in succession to the Earl of Minto. 
The Government has thus reverted to 
the policy it followed in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Curzon, who held the 
same post as Sir Charles Hardinge for 
three years preceding his elevation to 
the vice-royalty. Unless the precedent 
of Lord Curzon is followed in another 
respect and Sir Charles Hardiage is 
raised to the peerage, he will be with 
one exception the first commoner in sev- 
enty-five years to occupy this exalted 
position. It must be said, however, that 
the new Viceroy is the brother of a vis- 
count, the son of a viscount, and the 
grandson of a viscount—this last one 
having held the Governor-Generalship 
of India from 1844 to 1847. The appoint- 
ment of a man so well trained in di- 
plomacy as Sir Charles Hardinge indi- 
cates a desire on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government to follow a line of ac- 
tion midway between the traditional 
policy of naming a noble figurehead and 


Nat 
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ion. 


that found expression in the desire to 
see Lord Kitchener made Viceroy. 





Reports agree on the probability of a 
harmony conference between the Liber 
al and Conservative leadersin England. 
What is not so clear is whether the ar- 
rangement contemplated is to be in the 
‘nature of a truce or of a more lasting 
treaty of peace. Nor is it wholly evi- 
dent just what reasons impel Mr. As 
quith to go into a conference in which 
it is said the representatives of neither 
the labor party nor the Irish will par- 
ticipate, and of which the radical ele- 
ment among Mr. Asquith’s own follow- 
ers disapproves. Apparently, the Pre- 
mier seems to be inviting a recurrence 
of the situation which caused him great 
embarrassment a few months ago and 
from which he extricated himself only 
by making ample concessions to the radi- 
cal drive within his own party. At that 
time it was Mr. Asquith’s purpose to 
proceed with his budget legislation with- 
out explicitly pledging himself to a pol- 
icy of fight on the question of the Lords’ 
veto. This position he was compelled to 
abandon, and the budget was not passed 
until Mr. Asquith had made the pledge 
that, in case the Lords threw out the 
veto resolutions, he would ask for “guar- 
antees” from the King. A new King now 
rules in England and the desire to spare 
his reign an inauspicious beginning is 
probably strong enough among all par- 
ties to postpone the quarrel for some 
time But Mr. Asquith 
have got a firmer grip on his followers 
he has hitherto held if he feels 
strong enough to enter into a perma- 


to come. must 


than 


nent compromise with the Opposition. 





While to the late King of England 
has been generally accorded the title of 
the leading “peacemaker” of the world, 
there is an equally general impression 
that in the matter of naval armaments 
England has been the world’s “pace- 
maker.” Dy 
no means pleased with this “double and 
most unenviable compliment,” and pro- 
ceeds to dispute it by the production of 


statistics that point in other directions. 


The London Economist is 


Of these the most striking are the fig-| 


ures for the naval expenditures of Ger- 
many and of the United States. While 
Great Britain’s naval expenditure has 
risen from £15,600,000 in 1890 to £40,- 
600,000 in 1910, that of Germany has ad- 


5OT 


400,000 in 1908, and that of the United 
States from £4,100,000 in 1890 to £23- 
600,000 in 1908. 
penditure was two and a half times as 
in 1910 as it 
years before, while in Germany the out- 


Thus British naval ex- 


great had been twenty 
lay had been nearly quintupled in eigh- 


teen years beginning with the same 
date, and in the United States, in the 
same time, nearly sextupled. The Econ- 
omist urges the revival of the proposal 
looking to limitation of armaments made 
by the Czar at the first Hague Confer- 
ence as an imperative duty of the Brit- 
ish Government; and it does seem as 
though England could press such a pro- 


posal with a good countenance. 


News of the suppression of the AIl- 
banian revolt comes surprisingly close 
on the heels of the report of Turkish 
reverses. It is only a few weeks since 


the Government forces were supposed to 


have been fought to a standstill, and 


important towns like Pristina and Priz 


rend seemed in danger of falling into 
the hands of the insurgent tribes. That 
a complete reversal of the situation 
should have taken place in so short a 


time, and this, too, without the report 
of the 


world, would savor almost of magic, if 


a great battle reaching outside 


a more matter-of-fact explanation were 
The 


to be that the Albanians were not beat 


not available. truth would seem 


en, but placated, and that the wholesale 
surrender of arms by thetribesmen was 


voluntary. The outcome has been cred- 


ited to Shefket Pasha, commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish armies, and the 


hero of the capture of Constantinople 
and the overthrow of Abdul Hamid. But 
it was Shefket Pasha the diplomat, and 
not the soldier, who won over the Al- 


banians. His appeal is said to have 


been made to the patriotic and relig- 


ious sentiments of the rebellious tribes- 


men. He pointed out that, taking ad- 
vantage of the Government's difficult 
situation in Albania, the enemies of 


Turkish rule in Crete had renewed the 
campaign against even the semblance of 
Ottoman authority in that island, and 
that the Mohammedan remnant in Crete 
was being persecuted by the Christian 
j|majority. The need of making a unit- 
ied front against European aggression 
|geems to have completely won over the 
| Mohammedan Albanians. In Shefket 
| Pasha Turkey has to-day a man as po 


the latter-day policy of blood and iron vanced from £3,600,000 in 1890 to £17,-| tent in peace as he is in war. 
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FEELING ABOUT THE 


TARIFF. 


THE NEW 

Several defences of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff have appeared within the past few 
Senator 


days, almost as if concerted. 


Hale praised highly the new law in a 


in the Senate, declaring that 


had 
wholly unjustifiable amount of “barking 


speech 


there been an unconscionable and 


and howling” about it. Then there was 
Wisconsin convention of high-tariff 
They 
high tariff was just the 
And on Sat- 
the Washington correspondent of 


the 


Republicans resolved solemniy 


that the new 


kind of thing they likea. 
urday, 
New 


of figures to show how the Payne- 


the York Tribune set forth an ar- 
ray 


Aldrich 


maligned.” 


tariff has been “persistently 


As a matter of fact, he 


wrote, it is proving a fairly good reve- 
nue-producer, For the nine months end- 
30, it brought $252,000,- 
000 into the Treasury from customs du- 
nearly $40,000,000 more than 
the Dingley tariff yielded in the like 
period of 1908. Furthermore, the aver- 


age rate of duty collected has been 41.73, 


ing with April 


ties, or 


whereas under the Dingley law it was 
42.41 


wards is achieved: it amounts to nearly 


Thus the promised revision dowz- 


seven-tenths of one per cent. What could 
be a more complete demonstration of 
the fact that we ought all to rise up and 
call the new tariff blessed? 

Such defences are, we believe, put for- 
faith 
reason to think that the Administration 


ward in good There is every 


and the old-style Republican leaders re- 


the as entirely sound. 


the 


gard argument 


their standpoint, critics are 
of 


If the Payne bill can be prov- 


From 


naturally thought as querulous or 
partisan 
ed to be no worse than the McKinley 
bill or the Dingley bill, and, in truth, a 
better than either, why all this 
The 


shade 


continuous complaint? party and 


the country acquiesced the former 


high-tariff laws, and did not long keep 
angry over the way in which they were 
framed the 
for so great a difference to-day? It Is 


with 


and who will give reason 


in 


genuine perplexity and real pain 


that such questions are asked by those 
bred in the old school of tariff-making. 
What the old school fails to perceive 
is that a new sensitiveness on this sub- 
ject has 


It was expressed by Gittord Pinchot In 


taken possession of the nation. 
his speech at St. Paul on Saturday, when 
he alluded to the tariff as an example 


of the interests 


which special 


way in 


The Nation. 


had been allowed to write the acts of 
Congress. He specified the indefensible 


woollen schedule—even President Taft 
admits that there is no defence for it, 
except the necessity of yielding to force 
majeure—and the cotton duties raised 
utterly without excuse, and the trick by 
which the rate on structural steel was 
increased, with other offences, in- 
cluding the sugar duties. These are the 
things which, with the belief that the 
tariff has helped to drive up the cost 
of living, have made millions of people 
angry; and they feel that tney do well 
to be angry and propose to keep on be- 
ing so and to vent their resentment in 
their votes, at the first opportunity. To 
men in such a state of mind, it is not of 
the slightest use to say that the tariff is 
doing well as a revenue-getter. That is 
entirely beside the point. Nor is it of 
any avail to show by a nice handling of 
the figures that duties have been, on the 
average, reduced by a hair. This is not 
at all the question that is troubling the 


complainants. What they object to is the 


evidence that interested citizens and cor- 
porations were too strong for the Presi- 
dent and for Congress, and were able 
to write their own schedules into the 
tariff. This grievance cannot be removed 
by statistics of revenue or comparisons 
of the rates of duty carried out to four 
figures of decimals. 

The new feeling about the tariff seems 
highly unreasonable to the old politi- 
cians moving about in a world not real- 
ized. “Why,” they say in their exasper- 
ation, “‘the tariff has always been made 
and why do you begin 
kicking about it now? You say that 
you can’t stand having people get what 
they want by ‘seeing Aldrich,’ but they 
used to ‘see’ McKinley and Dingley in 
just the same way, and you never 
thought of howling about it then. We 
can't understand your sudden spasm of 


in this way, 


virtue.” Well, this was also the state of 
mind of men who couldn't understand 
the popular outcry against railway re- 
bates. Those, too, were an old story; 
favored shippers had always got them. 
What was the use of protesting? But 
the time came when public sentiment 
would no longer tolerate that practice. 
Similarly with the exploitation of the 
public interests: 
that, also, had gone on for years virtual- 
ly unchecked. It was fairly buttressed 
with arguments from the antiquity of 
Yet it has had to give way: 


domain by private 


the abuse. 
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its fortress has been carried by assault. 
And in the same way it is absolutely 
foolish for defenders of the tariff to 
sally forth and say that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary of 
such methods as were followed by Al- 
drich. Man’s memory is making new 
dates very rapidly in the United States; 
and the old fashion of creating tariffs in 
the dark by secret bargains will soon 
seem as far away as the Flood. 


ROOSEVELT IN EUROPE. 


The close of Mr. Roosevelt's European 
tour pricks the mind with the question: 
Why was it so extraordinarily success- 
ful? Begin by making every allowance. 
Grant that much of the favor shown to 
Roosevelt was really an evidence of 
friendliness to the United States, with 
which all Europe so evidently desires to 
be on good terms. Concede that the 
“publicity” department of his travels 
was carefully attended to, the press be- 
jing used with all his old skill. In com- 
paring his European reception with 
Grant’s do not leave out of the account 
the immense changes in international 
knowledge and international advertis- 
ing which have taken place since the 
day of the silent General. Subtract these 
and all the other items you can think 
of from the total, and it still remains 
'so large as to challenge explanation 
while exciting wonder. 

No one at all acquainted with the 
facts can deny the genuineness and 
spontaneity of the interest which Eu- 
rope took in Mr. Roosevelt. His fame 
had preceded him. We may doubt if he 
added anything to it by means of his 
journey, except as the vividness of a 
personality is always heightened by the 
chance to visualize it. That may explain 
in part the crowding of Italians and 
Frenchmen and the others to see the 
man of whom they had heard so much, 
and with whose portrait they were so 
familiar. But with every abatement 
made, the tribute paid to Mr. Roosevelt 
by the rulers and people of Europe is 
something wholly unparalleled. It con- 
stitutes by itself a remarkable event 
which Americans are bound to try to 
understand—and this not in a spirit of 
national vainglory, but solely in the en- 
‘deavor to estimate at their true signifi- 
cance the political ideas which sway 
the masses of mankind, and with which 
we shall have to reckon in all our fu- 
ture striving. 
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Many partial explanations of the Eu- 
ropean manifestations over Roosevelt 
lie ready to hand. His demonic energy 
and versatility are qualities which cap- 
tivate the common imagination every- 
where. Then, too, there was an inevita- 
ble idealization of the public career of 
the man, on the part of those who had 
simply beheld it looming gigantically 
across the ocean, and who had not had 
occasion to scrutinize it from near by. 
It was easy, for example, for an orator 
in Europe to hail Mr. Roosevelt as the 
“conqueror of corruption.” Such words 
would stick in the throat of an Ameri- 
can familiar with the ex-President’s de- 
sire that the arch-corruptionist, Ad- 
dicks, should be elected to the United 
States Senate from Delaware, or with 
his private and “practical” arrange- 
ments with Harriman to raise money 
in order to debauch the voters of New 
York. In Europe, the run of the people 
know nothing about any of these flaws 
in the marble; so they are free to take 
the statue as one ideally perfect. They 
believe in Mr. Roosevelt’s uncommon 
civic courage; they think of him as one 
who took his political life in his hands 
and dashed against rich monopolists; 
they delight to regard him as a public 
man of shining honesty and of unrival- 
led chivalry. It is thus in part an ideal 
Roosevelt—and we all of us have an 
ideal Roosevelt tucked away somewhere 
—whom Europe has been acclaiming; 
but we cannot bewail or begrudge the 
glamour of distance which has made 
this so easy. If there is truth in the 
saying that the verdict of foreigners on 
a public man anticipates the judgment of 
his countrymen in the future, there is 
matter in this European triumph of 
Roosevelt which we cannot afford to ig- 
nore. 


The chief reason for saying so lies 
in the chief reason for Europe’s having 
so risen to Mr. Roosevelt. This can be 
got at only by those who have stopped 
to analyze the emotions of the throngs 
who pressed upon him. To those thus 
attentive, it is clear that Mr. Roosevelt 
was hailed as the champion of the mass- 
es against the classes, of the poor against 
the rich. To thousands and tens of 
thousands in Europe, this American typi- 
fies what they vaguely call the social 
revolution. In him they think they hear 
the voice of the struggling common man 
uttering protests and warnings to the 
wealthy. That is the final secret of the 


The Nation. 


great stir of popular admiration for 
Roosevelt in Europe. He bulks there a 
large-limbed Goth ready to strike down 
every form of privilege. He himself 
seemed to be aware of this, or to respond 
as an orator does to the sentiments of 
his audience, in avowing himself, on 
more than one occasion, a thorough “rad- 
ical.” He has never done that at home. 
Here he has always chosen to figure as 
the great mediator between capital and 
labor, between wealth and poverty, be- 
tween conservatism and radicalism. But 
in Europe he instinctively perceived the 
sign in which he was thought to conquer 
and declared himself, without mincing 
words, Theodore Roosevelt the Radical. 
There is no doubt in our mind that in 
this he accurately grasped the real cause 
of the enthusiasm for him on the part 
of the common people in Europe. They 
think of him as a fearless and power. 
ful ruler who seizes plutocrats by the 
throat and compels them to disgorge 
He has become a sort of transfigured 
leader and representative of social and 
political struggle. That is the thing 
which made Italian laboring men run 
after him madly, though they could not 
understand a word he said, which drew 
to him even the blasé crowd in Paris, 
which caused the German Social-Demo 
crat to feel that in Roosevelt he had a 
brother at heart. This is something 
that goes further and means more than 
official or academic honors; it is deep 
answering to deep in the discontent and 
aspiration of our time. What the Eu- 
ropean masses see in Roosevelt and 
hope to get from him, is certain to be 
more and more in the mind of the 
American masses, too; so that if he en- 
ters public life again we may reason- 
ably look to see him adopt much more 
radical policies than any that have been 
associated with his name before. Thus 
Europe’s chorus in praise of Roosevelt 
is a distinct notification to his fellow- 
citizens of what they have to expect. 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA, 


of “Finis Finlandia” with 


most notorious reactionary 


The cry 
which the 
leader in the Russian Duma greeted the 
passage of the anti-Finland bill may 
still be belied by the future. But the 
exultation of the Russian reactionaries 
does serve to demonstrate how futile it 
is for Russia’s apologists in the matter 
of Finland to labor at making out a 
case for the Czar’s Government. Even if 


Ut 


99 
this bill aiming at the suppression of 


Finnish liberties were, in the eyes of 
the Czar’s Ministers, just and necessary, 
the yell of triumph with which it was 
hailed by the former leader of the Black 
Hundred would be enough to condemn 
it. It is Russia’s misfortune, and at 
the same time her just penalty, that the 
of 


her 


forces misgovernment and reaction 


within seize even upon the 


good intention and turn it to base uses. 
It has been Russia’s complaint that her 
out- 


may 


motives are misunderstood in the 
side world, which refuses to give the 
Empire credit for good faith in what- 
ever it may attempt. But how, in this 
present case of Finland, for instance, is 
it possible to listen to M. Stolypin’s as- 
surances of honest intent when above 
them sounds the “Finis Finlandiz#” of 
the men who are enemies to all liberty 
and all progress? The terms conserva- 
tism and nationalism are respectable in 
except Russia. There 


has spelt dark reaction, 


every country 
conservatism 
and nationalism has meant the persecu- 
tion of every minor race within the 
Empire. 

Not that the 
liberties passed by the Duma on Friday 
is in any way open to the suspicion of 


law against Finland's 


being wise, necessary, or justified. Nor 
has opinion, even in Government circles, 
been unanimously in its favor. So im- 
portant a member of the Russian Cabi- 
net as M. Kokovtsoff, Minister of Fi- 
criticised the bill 
M. 


nance, has sharply 
and the policy which it embodies. 
Kokovtsoff has argued that Finnish au- 
tonomy has its guarantees in the Fun- 
damental Laws of the Empire and has 
been confirmed in turn by every Emper- 
or since Alexander I. The bill provides 
that, in matters of joint imperial inter- 
est, the Russian Parliament shall be 
competent to legislate for Finland, and 
to that end Finland shall send five rep 
resentatives to the Russian Duma and 
of 


one representative to the Council 
Empire. Such meagre representation, 
argued M. Kokovtsoff, would not only 


leave Finnish interests virtually unde- 
fended, but would add to the legislative 
burdens of the Duma, which is now ia 
danger of being swamped by the mass 
of accumulated legislation. It is absurd, 
therefore, to complain, as the anti-Fin- 
land leaders invariably do, that the 
cause of the Finns is strong only among 
foreign professors, legists, sentimental- 
ists, and anti-Russian agitators. Within 
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the Czar’s own official family criticism 


has spoken out in unmistakable tones. 
The principal argument in favor of the 
new law has been plausibly put. In its 
terms the measure does not invade Fin- 
land's right to manage her own affairs. 
It simply the Duma the 
right of legislating on affairs common 


to Russia and Finland, which is at pres- 


transfers to 


ent exercised by the Czar through his 
If had her Parlia- 
the argument that body 


would not be allowed to impose its veto 


Ministers. Ireland 


ment, runs, 
on imperial legislation at Westminster, 
yet that is just what the Finnish Diet 
has been doing up to the present and 
wishes to go on doing. Finland’s reply 
is prompt and sufficient. What are these 
which 
alone the Russian Government plans to 
Dr. 


questions of “imperial” interest 


reserve for its own consideration? 
Dillon, the 
gives a list of “imperial” topics taken 


in Contemporary Review, 
up for consideration by the Ministerial 
Council on a certain day of last Janu- 
ary. One question dealt with “the sum- 
mary dismissal of officials and servants 
of the Finnish railway department, who 
come to their official duties in a state of 
The 


whether it was expedient 


intoxication.” Ministerial Council 
also debated 
the positions of watchman to 
of Hel- 


in the 


to create 


the Geographical Department 


singfors University, and stoker 
physical laboratory of the same institu 
tion 
clerk for 
the Finnish Senate at an annual salary 


The appointment of a statistical 


the financial department of 


of $1,000 was also discussed. It is such 


matters of high “imperial” interest that 


necessitate the dispatch of Finnish rep- 


resentatives to the Russian Duma. Af- 


ter a few years of such active “imper 


jalization,” Finland's and 


Finland's Diet would be in a fair way 


autonomy 


of becoming almost as real as the “con- 
system within Russia itself. 
Fin- 
is a resumption of the Bobrikoff 

of but intensified by the 
Russian Government's resentment at the 


atitutional” 
The 


land 


present campaign against 


policy 1899, 
part played by the Finns in the revo- 
lutionary 1905. Finland 
alone has kept the liberties which she 
won in that year of popular upheaval. 
Elsewhere in Russia the autocratic sys- 
Finland is, 
theretore, more than ever an eyesore to 
the champions of the “old Russian” 
ideals. In her case this hatred is dou- 
bled by the fact that Finland is “for- 


movement of 


tem has regained its hold. 


, 
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eign,” as well ag free, just as the Jews | 


and Poles in Russia are “foreign” with- | 
out being free. The campaign against | 
Finland, while it has its own special 
causes, is also part of this general cam-| 
paign against the minor races within | 


the Empire. In pursuance of that cam- | 


and herded into the Pale. 


M. 
Zemstvo system in Polish provinces on | 


the basis of universal suffrage—in the | 


provinces, that is, where the Poles are | 


in a minority. High reasons of state are | 


adducible in plenty. But the driving 


force behind the policy is reaction and | 


race hatred. 


THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE. 


When the elective system was intro- 
duced into our American colleges some 
forty years ago, the question seemed 
On the one hand the field of 
human knowledge had so broadened, 
and on the other the demands of profes- 
sional life had become so intensified, 
that no single required course of study 
could satisfy the obvious needs of all 
college students. How to meet the sit- 
uation thus presented was, indeed, a 
But the rad- 
icals and the conservatives and the men 
differed chiefly 
in their estimate of means, and stood 


simple. 


problem of some difficulty. 


midway between them 
on essentially the same ground as re- 
gards the end. 
the object of the college, but how that 
object could best be attained. 

How far we are now from that sim- 
ple condition of things, there have re- 
centiy been many reminders. The latest 
of them is to be found in an article in 
the Popular Science Monthly for June, 
which is a reproduction of the address 
given some weeks ago by Professor Cat- 
tell of Columbia at the annual dinner 
or the Harvard Teachers’ Association 
at Cambridge. Professor Cattell is a 


vigorous fighter and a brilliant contro- | 


versialist. The fact that the pendulum 
is now swinging strongly away from 
the free elective system constitutes for 
him no reason for compliance or com- 
promise: quite the contrary. Nor did 
the circumstance that he was talking In 
a Harvard building to Harvard men de- 
ter him from making at the president 
of Harvard every kind of clever thrust 


Stolypin is even ready to install a) 


The question was not) 


known to the swordsmanship of con- 
troversy. 

In substance, and almost in form, the 
speech is a reply to President Lowell’s 
inaugural address. To the views there 
advanced Professor Cattell objects in 
almost every instance. He does not be- 


paign the Jews are once more being) lieve that the faculty can choose for the 


hunted out of the cities of the Empire | 


student better than the student can; 


In pursuance | “the collective unwisdom of a college 


of the same campaign against the Poles, faculty is not often exceeded by an un- 


And he does not 
‘believe that the faculty can enforce its 
choice; its “skill in devising restrictive 
regulations” being exceeded by “the 
ingenuity of the student in dodging 
them.” He does not believe in the stu- 
dent being required, or even encouraged, 
to pursue studies which he does not hin- 
self feel will be of special benefit to him 
in his life work; and he does not believe 
that interest in such studies can be 4f- 
fectively stimulated by any plan that 
can be devised. These things, and oth- 
ers like them, are set forth by Professor 
Cattell, not didactically, but largely in 
the form of epigram and irony; and his 
article has rather the pungency of 
acute special pleading than the convinc- 
ingness of a thoroughgoing discussion. 
Placing it alongside Mr. Lowell’s in- 
augural, we do not see—but for one 
reservation—that it makes any really 
formidable attack on the position taken 
by the president of Harvard. 

But that reservation is of cardinal 
importance. The real line of division 
between Professor Cattell and President 
Lowell relates not to the mechanism of 
the college, but to the purpose of the 
college. President Lowell’s address is 
permeated throughout with the idea 
that a college education is worth hav- 
ing, and worth giving, for its general 
effect on the man who gets it; Profes- 
sor Cattell’s words are instinct with con- 
tempt and even bitterness for any ideal 
of a college education in which its re- 
sults are not measured in terms of spe- 
cific achievement in after life. It is, 
we believe, his preoccupation with this 
view that causes Professor Cattell to 
present the position of President Low- 
‘ell in a way that the latter’s own state- 
ment of it by no means justifies. The 
/reaction against the free elective sys- 
tem has not at all the character of a 
plea for amateurishness, in any such 
sense as Professor Cattell seems to sup- 
pose; on the contrary, one of its lead- 
ing motives is the revival of the idea 


|dergraduate student.” 
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of mental discipline as a good in itself. 
That reaction does emphasize the value 
of culture; but while from the narrow- 
er standpoint of the future professional 
man studies pursued in this spirit may 
seem those of an amateur, to the student 
himself they may be the most bracing 
and the most exacting of intellectual 
tasks. And it is the idea of subjection 
to something like a common discipline 
which, more than anything else, has 
inspired the opposition to the extreme 
form of the elective system. 

The thesis has been advanced—not by 
Professor Cattell, though his 
points somewhat in that direction— 
that the funds of a college, being a pub- 
lic trust, cannot justifiably be used for 
the promotion of the culture of individ- 


article 


uals, since such a use serves no public 
purpose. The premise, however, is de- 
cidedly open to question; he would be 
a bold man who should assert that it ‘s 
of no benefit to the nation at large to 
have within it a considerable body of 
men and women whose intellectual in- 
terests have been broadened and deepen- 
ed by liberal studies, even though no 
specific outward result may be traceable 
to those studies. But apart from this, 
those who advance such a doctrine zo 
into waters far deeper than they are 
aware of. If everything for which pub- 
lic or quasi-public funds are used is to 
be held subject to this dogmatic test of 
surface utility, we must apply it not 
only to the kind, but also to the degree, 
of service which any proposed expendi- 
ture furnishes. If we may not spend 
quasi-public money to enable students 
to acquire knowledge or culture for its 
own sake because this does no service 
to the public, how shall we justify the 
spending of public money on objects 
that are not primary essentials so long 
as these primary essentials are not sup- 
plied in full measure? What right have 
we to erect handsome public buildings, 
or to beautify parks. or to acquire 
works of art, to long as there are bad 
streets or inadequate schoolhouses or 
insufficient provision for the poor? And 
yet, if we had waited to do the appar- 
ently less essential things until the es- 
sential things had been completely sup- 
plied, we should never have had either 
the one or the other. More things go 
to the making of a nation or a city than 
can be enumerated in the census; and 
the instinctive common sense of man- 
kind has always sanctioned the acquir- 


ing of elusive and intangible things, !n 
due measure, even at the sacrifice of 
But 
as soon as you grant this, the ground 
falls from under the feet of those who 
would deny to a liberal education any 
standing as an object of public interest, 
unless it can be justified by some color- 
able plea of concrete public service. 


things more obviously necessary. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Most readers probably thought that 
the announcement of the death of Gold- 
marked the 


an 


of a 


win Smith passing 


scholar, a professor, historian, a 
publicist; 


he was in a very true sense a 


but more than any of these, 
great 
He himself said that he was 
This defini- 


journalist. 
by preference a journalist. 


tion of his chief activity is based not a 


life 


and 


merely upon his voluminous and 


long contributions to newspapers 


periodicals, but upon the method and 


aim of most of his writing. It was in- 
in the 
best meaning of that He 
deep in history, but his most vivid in 


was in that living pageant of 


tensely actual and opportunist, 


word. was 


terest 
present government and politics which 
is history in the making. Even some 
of his books—such as his “Political His 
tory of the United States” and his “His- 
tory of the United Kingdom—have a 
high touch of journalism. They are like 
Miracles of con- 


expanded “leaders.” 


densation as those volumes are, and 
racy with acute characterization, they 
seem a kind of lofty journalism in their 
overmastering purpose of all 
the light to be had from the past upon 


the instant day. 


flashing 


Forty-five years ago, Cobden said well 
of Goldwin Smith, “His pen is a power 
in the sfate.” And what a pen it was! 
In swift-moving lucidity, in force of 
in formidable attack and in 
even more powerful rejoinder, it was un- 
surpassed in all the years during which 
he plied it so busily. Even his ephemeral 
writings in the press had a masterly 
ease and a conquering felicity of style. 
Who like him could embalm a politician 
in an epigram, or give to even a bitter 
epithet the character of enduring jus- 
tice? If his work was essentially jour- 
nalistic, as he himself, with the grave 
accuracy in judging himself that he 
brought to the dissection of others, said 
that it was, it was a rare species of 
journalism — dignified, high-minded, 


phrase, 
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courteous, and shot through with learn- 


ing and conviction. 

In Canada, where Goldwin Smith liv- 
ed for the past forty years, he held a sin- 
gular position. It might be said that he 
was at once the most disliked and the 
most admired citizen of the Dominion. 
Politically, he became more and more 
He never bowed to gales of 
the 


isolated. 


popular passion; and the greater 
majority against his views, the more in- 
sistent was his ice-cool demonstration 
that the majority was wrong. The ma- 
chine in politics he hated with a per- 
fect hatred,and upon its successive ad 
vances in Canada he poured the vitriol 
of his scorn. This inevitably made him 
enemies; and as the national feeling in 
recent years ran so strongly counter to 


the views he advocated, he seemed to be 


sort of Athanasius contra mundum. 
Yet nothing could rob him of the dis 
tinction of being the chief Canadian 
man of letters; nor did any of those 
who withstood him question the sad sin- 
cerity in which he wrought, or doubt 
that the blade which he wielded with 


such effect was tempered in deep con- 
viction. On the occasion of his eighty- 
sixth birthday, greetings came to him 
from all parts of the Dominion, as well 
as from over the border and across the 
seas; and at that time the Canadian 
Courier justly declared that “the hom- 
age paid to Dr. Smith is one which has 
evoked by lofty 


personality.” 


been his sincere and 

It is this personal quality which will 
long keep green the memory of Goldwin 
his 


His bearing was al- 


Smith, even after books and arti 
cles are forgotten. 
ways that of one who considered him- 
self a soldier in the war of humanity. 
To 
more natural than to enter the lists in 
and the 


his chivalrous spirit, nothing was 


behalf of justice and liberty; 
of the 
meant nothing at all to him. 


crowd simply 
If he 
into a biting re- 


angry outcry 
was 
occasionally betrayed 


tort—as when he telegraphed to Eng- 


land that 
in “Lothair’ were “the stingless insults 


Disraeli’s attacks upon him 


of the cowsrd’—in general he set a 
fine example of the honorable spirit in 
controversy. In all his long battling 
for free trade between Canada and the 
United States, one knows not whether 
to admire more his intrepidity and re- 
sourcefulness or his measured courtesy 
and sobriety of statement. Some of his 


best work was unsigned—such as the 





OR 


~ 


( 


reviews which for many years he con-| 


2. 


tributed to the Nation. 

In so prolonged and incessant an in- 
tellectual activity as that of Goldwin 
Smith, there were inevitable disappoint- 
ments; and in more than one case even 
his friends felt that his judgment went 
sadly But 
the intellectual integrity with which he 
beat out and defended his views. The 
world, latterly, did not go according to 
his mind. Not for him was the flush of 
the “Happy Warrior” who, in the end 
of his days, “sees what he foresaw.” Yet 
it could said of him that through 
the heat of conflict he kept the law in 
calmne The principles which 


he espoused in his young manhood ani- 


astray. no one questioned 


be 
s made. 


mated him through those last remark- 
able years of his great age, when, amid 
failing his mind 
gleamed out with all of its early bril- 
liance. His eager keeping abreast of 
the political and scientific and religious 
problems of the day; his continued de- 


physical powers, 


scription of himself as yet a learner— 
though with the pathetic addition that 
old men have little time left for learn- 
ing; his undimmed intellectual curios- 
ity, rank him among the most wonder- 
ful and inspiring old men that ever 
lived. In losing him, at last, we are de- 
prived of one of the leading lights of 
two generations. 


ITALIAN BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


Fiorence, Italy, June 1. 

works on historical 
topography Giuseppe Tomassetti’s “La 
Campagna Romana” is specially notable. 
It is to be complete in three volumes, of 
which the first has just appeared 
(Rome: Loescher, 24 lire). The author 
attempts to deal with the Roman Cam- 
pagna in all its aspects and throughout 
ite entire history, classical, medi«val, 
and modern. The present volume is a 
general essay on the region, and, after 
a short chapter on its natural condl- 
tlons (geology, fauna, and flora), the 
author proceeds to set forth the really 
vast amount of information which he 
has collected during more than thirty 
years’ study of its ancient cities, aque- 
castles, roads, temples, 
cemeteries, Agricultural and pas 
toral life are also treated, both In an- 
clent and modern times, and mention 
is made of such divers matters as coun- 
try osterie, brigandage, tombs, and pop- 
ular poetry, and many curious docu- 
ments are included. It cannot be sald 
that Signor Tomassetti has put all his 
material together very skilfully; the 
work is much too diffuse and lacking in 


Among recent 


ducts, villas, 


ete. 
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synthesis. But when complete, it will in a series of responses to the question 
prove a mine of information for the stu-| put by Pope John XXIII. After hear- 
dent and provide excellent material for|ing the different views, of which the 
the compilation of a really useful hand-|most notable were the replies of Car- 
book of the Campagna, of which there |dinals Della Torre and Vitale on the 
is need since Abate’s admirable guide Franciscan side, and of Cardinals Gan- 
is somewhat out of date. celme de Jean, Pietro Colonna, and Na- 

Giacomo Barzellotti’s volume on Monte poleone Orsini on that of the Domini- 
Amiata, and the curious. religious|cans, the Pope closed the controversy 
agitation promoted by David Lazzaretti| with the curious bull which declared 
(“Il Monte Amiata e il suo Profeta”’; |that any one denying that Christ pos- 
Milan: Treves, 10 lire), is a curious study | sessed property, either individually or 
of religious psychology. The book is, in | in common, was guilty of heresy. The 
part, a reissue of the author’s essay on author takes the view that this deci- 
Lazzaretti published twenty-five years |sion, although expressed in a surprising 
ago, but with a great deal of new ma-|fcerm, was sound, and that the Church 
terial added, especially on the history performed a useful work in condemn- 
and general conditions of the region|ing the extreme Franciscan argument. 
which was the background of the move-| Another unpublished document contain- 
ment. Lazzaretti, who was a carrier by ed in this volume is the polemical dis- 
profession, became imbued with mysti-| pute on the same subject between Rob 
cism at an early age, and assumed the ert Kilwardly and John Peckham, suc- 
role of prophet and advocate of a social cessive Archbishops of Canterbury. 
and religious reformation which, from; Historical guidebooks of Italian towns 
the wooded slopes of Monte Amiata, was are becoming an ever more popular 
expected to spread throughout Italy and form of literature, and Dr. Massimiliano 
the rest of the world. By his preachings | Falciai’s little volume on Arezzo (‘‘Arez- 
and writings and by his austere life, he | z0, la sua storia e i suoi monumenti”; 
acquired much influence among the| Florence: Lumachi, 2.50 lire) is a use 
mountaineers and the people of the Tus-| ful addition to the series. Vittorio Lugli 
can Maremma, and was regarded at has published a work on Italian family 
first with favor by the Clerical party, life in the fifteenth century (“I Tratta- 
both in France and Italy, who hoped to/|tisti della famiglia nel quattrocento”; 
use him as an instrument for the reac-| Bologna: Formiggini, 2.50 lire), based 
tionary movement then contemplated; |on the letters of historical personages 
but, on account of his subsequent lapses | and contemporary treatises regarding 
from orthodoxy, he was branded by the domestic manners and civil life. The au- 
Church as a victim of “diabolic illu-|thor believes that the common opinion 
sions.” The fanaticism which he arous- | as to the general corruption during that 
ed among the peasantry disturbed the) brilliant period of Italian history is 
political authorities, also, who were at | greatly exaggerated, being derived from 
that time alarmed at the Clerical in-| the licentiousness of many of the courts 
trigues on the one hand (it was soon and from the vices of a few celebrated 
after the occupation of Rome by the/| humanists and men of letters. 

Italian troops) and by the “interna-| More recent history forms the sub- 
tionalist” anarchistic outrages on the | ject of several new books. From the pen 
other. On the occasion of a great relig-|of Captain Eugenio Barbarich, a dis- 
ious procession on Monte Amiata there tinguished Italian staff officer and au- 
was an affray between the police and the thor of an excellent volume on Albania, 
peasants, and the prophet was shot dead. | we have the first part of a work on Na- 
There is still, however, among the peo-|poleon’s Venetian campaign of 1796 (“La 
ple of the district believers in Lazzaret-|Campagna del 1796 nel Veneto. Parte 
ti’'s divine inspiration and in his forth-| prima: La Decadenza militare della Se- 
coming resurrection. Prof. Felice Tocco |renissima”; Rome: Voghera). Capt. Bar- 
adds another contribution to the already barich describes the conditions of the 
large Franciscan literature with his vol-| military forces of the Venetian republic 
ume “La Questione della poverta nel| towards its fall, a subject which has 
secolo XIV” (Naples: Perrella, 5 lire),| hitherto been neglected, most histor- 
in which he publishes a number of doc-|ians having limited themselves to the 
uments on the controversies among the | far more brilliant exploits of the navy, 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the | but which deserves attention as explain- 
secular clergy, concerning Christ’s pov- ing some obscure points of Napoleon’s 
erty and the duty of Christians to di-| Italian campaigns. He has made exten- 
vest themselves of all property. The sive researches in the bulky and almost 
Franciscan movement, which had begun unexplored fllze of the Senate Militar, 
as a reaction against the gross corrup- and of the Provveditori Foscarini and 
tion and worldliness of the medieval | Battagia in the Frari archives, which 
church, degenerated eventually into a shed much fresh light on the operations 
fantastic doctrine, which denied the of the French army from Lodi to Leoben. 
rights of property and every form of |The Venetian army was composed partly 
law and even of family life. In the docu-|of mercenaries and partly of the cerne, 
ments collected by Professor Tocco, the or local forces, levied in time of war and 
arguments on both sides are set forth ' modelled on Machiavelli’s proposals for 
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a national militia. The mercenaries had 
been declining in efficiency and the sum- 
moning of the cerne had fallen into dis- 
use. A revival of the latter became 
necessary, in view of the threatening 
attitude of Bonaparte, but military ca- 
pacity was wanting and the proposal to 
raise fresh levies aroused great opposi- 
tion. The troops which the Republic 
was able to collect proved no match for 
the disciplined veterans of France, and 
the decrepit government, faced by the 
Austrians on the one hand and _ the 
French on the other, collapsed. 

The Societa Editrice Libraria of Mi- 
lan continues the Italian edition of Onck- 


en’s universal history. The latest instal-' 


ment is a volume on the Second Empire 
and the Italian Kingdom (“Il Secondo 


‘ter part of the volume is made up of 


Impero e il Regno d'Italia”), edited and | 


enlarged from the original German of C. 
Bulle by Savelli, who often corrects and 
contradicts the former writer. 

A bulky volume on the second Bour- 
bon restoration in France and the July 
monarchy has been brought out by L. 
Cappelletti (“La Seconda Restaurazione 
e la Monarchia di Luglio”; Turin: Bocca, 
6 lire), which completes the author’s se- 
ries of studies on French history from 
the fall of the Bastile to Sedan, filling 
up the gap between 1815 and 1818. it 
does not add much to our knowledge of 
the period, and is, indeed, hardly intend- 
ed to do so, being merely a piece of care- 
ful book-making. 

The crop of books on the Risorgi- 


mento is larger than usual in this year 


of patriotic celebrations. Several works 


on Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition (1860) | 
have appeared, of which the most not-| 
able is Alberto Dallolio’s “La Spedizione | 


dei Mille nelle memorie bolognesi” (Bo- 


j 


logna: Zanichelli, 5 lire). As its title) 
implies, it does not deal with the ex-| 


pedition as a whole, but with the part 
which Bologna and the Romagna in gen- 
eral played on that occasion. The author 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
documents in the Bolognese Museo del 
Risorgimento, and sheds some fresh 
light on the history of that wonderful 
epoch. One of the chief points brought 
out is the importance of Agostino 
Bertani’s influence. Garibaldi, with all 
his magnificent audacity, hesitated at 
the apparent foolhardiness and hopeless- 
ness of an invasion of Sicily by a hand- 
ful of volunteers, and if Bertani, from 
his sick-bed, had not constantly urged 
him to persist, he might perhaps have 
given up the scheme. There were few 
Bolognese in the first expedition, but 
the local branch of the famous Nation- 
al Society assisted it in various ways. 
After the conquest of Sicily it was the 
Romagnols who organized and carried 
out the insurrection in the Marche; and 
this led to the occupation of those prov- 
inces by the royal troops, and to the 
fateful meeting between King Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi which gave 
birth to the Italian kingdom. The lat-' 


documents, mostly unpublished and of 
considerable interest. E. T. Moneta, an 
ex-Garibaldian and now president of the 
Milan branch of the International Peace 
Society, is continuing his series of vol- 
umes on the Italian revolutionary wars, 
written in a spirit of genuine and mili- 
tant (I had almost said military) patri- 
otism. His latest publication is an ex 


cellent little monograph on the cam- 
paign of 1866 (“Custoza e Lissa”; 
Milan: Societa Internazionale per la 


Pace, 2.50 lire), in which he sets forth 
the -auses of the Italian defeats in that 
year -tic faulty military preparations, 
the exaggerated quixotism of Lamar- 
mora, who refused to fall in with 
Prussia’s proposal to promote a rising 
in Hungary, because he considered it 
“disloyal,” his horror of the revolution- 
ary movement in Italy (which Cavour 
had skilfully utilized), Bismarck’s bad 
faith, and the imperfect welding togeth- 
er of the various parts of Italy’s new 
army. Custoza was lost, according to 
Signor Moneta, largely on account cf 
Lamarmora’s incapacity to handle large 
bodies of troops and on account of Gen. 
Della Rocca’s culpable jealousy of his 
chief, which induced him to keep a heavy 
reserve force inactive when the arrival 
of reinforcements would have turned de- 
feat into certain victory. At sea the 
defeat at Lissa was due to Admiral 
Persano’s utter inefficiency and cow- 
ardice, although Tegethoff’s real merit 
deserves recognition. 
Lurer VILLARI. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


A fourth copy of an exceedingly rare an 
little-known pamphlet, which has been 
styled the first printed book relating to the 
settlement of Poston, turned up some 
months ago in England, and has now come 
to New York. It consists of title and five 
leaves, and is the notable ‘farewell a/- 
éress’” of John Winthrop and his fellow 
passengers to their friends in England, 
written just before they were setting >ut 
for their new homes in the wilderness. The 
title in full is, “The Humble Request cf 
Lis Majesties loyall Subjects, the governour 
end the Company late gone for New-Enz- 
land; To the rest of their Brethern, in an! 
of the Church of England. For the obtain 
ing of their Prayers, and the removall of 
suspitions, and misconstructions of their 
Intentions. London, Printed for John Bel 
lamie. 1630." It is dated “From Yarmouth 
aboard the Arbella April 7, 1630,"" and is 
signed by John Winthrop, the Governor, 
and six others. 

Although there is a copy in the Prince 
collection in the Boston Public Library, ani 
a second in the Bodleian, the book is al- 
most unmentioned by American historians 
though the letter itself is cited and quot» 
From a third copy, acquired by the John 
Carter Brown Library a few years ago, a 
facsimile reprint was published in 1905 
The title is given in full, even to the im- 
print and date, in Joshua Scottow’s ‘Narra. 
tive of the Planting of the Massachusetts 
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letter 
“Massa- 


Colony” (Boston, 1694), and the 
printed entire in the little book 
chusetts or the first planters of New Eag- 
land" (Boston, 1796,, likewise 
Scottow It has 
printed since. The 
bly written by John Winthrop, though ear- 
ly writers attributed it to John White, the 
Patriarch of Do 


is 


compiled ly 


also been frequently re 


“Request” was proba- 


Puritan divine, called the 


chester, who wag the father of the Mass.- 
chusetts Bay Colony and author of “The 
Planters Plea” (London, 1630), which con- 
tains in the words of the title-page “a 
manifestation of the causes moving such 
as have late’y undertaken a plantation ‘n 


book contains 
of the plant 
White himself 


New England.” This little 
the earliest printed account 
ing of the though 
never came to America 

The Merwin-Clayton Sales Company will 
sell on June 
lection, including 
the drama, 


colony, 


22 and 23 a miscellaneous col 
books « 
of 


bibliography, a 


some first editions Tenuy- 


SOL, etc. 
On June 24, they will hold the last 
8 a miscellaneous collection, 


of 


sale 
of 
including 


the ason, 


some thousands photographs 
and stereoscopic views. 
On June 28 Sotheby, Wilkinson & 


will sell in London the library of Thomas 


Hodge 


Ameri- 
is 


including several rare 
tracts. The most notable 
Benjamin Thompson's ‘New 
Crisis,’’ printed at Boston by John Foster 
in 1676. 
leaves 


Gray, very 


can of these 


Engiand's 


This is a small octavo of sixteen 
The copy 
is in the Boston Athenzwum and 
that lacks the title-page. de- 
scribing this, surmises that it bore a title 
similar to “New England’s Tears for her 
Present Miseries,” which actually 
other book by the same author printed in 
London and of which the only known copy 
is in the John Carter Brown Library. Five 
rare quarto tracts, Higginson’s ‘New Eng- 
land’s Plantation” (1630); Vincent's ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the late Battell fought in New Eng- 
land between the English and the Salvages”’ 
(1637); “Discoveries in three 
Several Marches from Virginia to the West 


previously knowt 
library, 


in 


only 


Evans, 


is an- 


Lederer’s 


of Carolina’ (1672), and two of the John 
Eliot “‘Progress of the Gospel’’ series are 
bound together in one volume and sold as 
one lot 
On June 24 they sell a large collection 
of Book-Plates brought together by Mat- 
thew Dorey of Dublin and other collectors 
‘ 
Correspondence. 
A PERSISTENT FORGERY. 
To THE EpITror or THE NATION: 
Sir: The Nation for January 28, 1892, 
contained two communications, from Prof. 
Morris Jastrow and myself, in regard to 


forgeries which had 
in a sparsely settled 
region northwest of Lansing, Mich. These 
consisted chiefly of caskets and tablets of 
clay on which a medley of ancient writing, 
with cuneiform and Egyptian as well as 
Greek characters, had been stamped before 
drying. They were taken seriously by many 
people, who found in them evidence of an 
early colonization of the region from the 
Orient; particular interest was manifested 
in a tablet on which scenes from the Deluge 


certain archmological 


recently come to light 
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were 


= — 
The was of 


the crudest sort, and the clay contained so 


depicted workmanship 
much 
ken; 


tance 


sand that the objects were easily bro- 
the forger had evidently no acquain- 
with the things which he had tried to 
but was translating into substance de- 
had found in printed form. 
destroyed the market for the rel- 
nothing was 


copy, 
signs which he 
Publik 
ics, and after a time 


heard of then 


ty 
more 
a new series of forgeries appear- 
naker had learned something from 

and was improving in technique, 
baked 


} 


also 
symbols of 
the forger 
figure measuring, 
two inches in height; 
inst it front was a clay 
image and a number of small- 


hard, and slate 


was 
esigns and 
mining confidence, 
winged clay 
twenty 


in 


in itinerant 
“The 
ever 


re taken about as 


was advertised as 
relics 
The 


pecuniarily, 


prehistoric 
nited ven- 
cessful and 
in charge of the Mu- 
of 


States.” 
unsue 
on was left 
Univers'ty Michigan 


ago became 


the forger again 
turned his hand to copper. 


designs and hodge- 


ncised, not only 
crown of cop- 

had 
of antiqui- 
tablet; the 
dentical with 
lay The 
of 


to work, 


na rude 

netal been 
ppearance 
a Deluge 


almost 


worked out in 


ts had 


the advantage being 


free of } akage, easy 
and t Du least 
The 


Many 


marketable. 
Detroit, 
yet 


more 
ribution was 
ek 


high stand: ng 


now 


coll ptical, sales 
rd 


Again 


ind men of were 


the 


haracter 


newspapers gave warning 
of the which 
dug out of mounds 
An article 
in illustra- 
fraudulent 


trus “finds,” 


solemnly 


in the presence of witnesses 


presenting the important types 


tions ind pointing out their 
was published in the first number 
of the Anthropologist for 1908. 
Nevertheless, then letters of inquiry 
from various parts of the United States have 
borne with which 
the sale of the bogus relics has been press- 
ed; and finally a volume of plates has been 
published, in the interest 
of students of philology or those engaged in 
archw@ological research.” 


obviously 


character, 
imerican 

since 
the activity 


witness to 


order “to arouse 


historical and 
T) 


brochure which is 
for foreign 


imption, bears 


well domestic 
title 


from 


as 
“Engravings 
Michigan, 
stands 


as 
the 
Specimens 
and the title-page 
1910, by Rudolph Etzenhouser, 
Proprietor,” with a certification by the en 
gravers “that the accurate 
reproductions of the prehistoric originals.” 
With unconscious humor the compiler plac- 
od to the title-page the portrait of a 
former Secretary of State of Michigan, 
represented as comfortably seated 
in an armchair; to him, we are told, “be 
longs the credit of having been for sev- 
eral years the moving spirit in the investi 
gation of these prehistoric relics,” one of 
he holds in his hand 
those believe in the 
forth 


signed 
econ 
of 
{ : a 
Copyright, 


ehistoric 


halftones are 


next 


who is 


ipparently, 
of 
are thus set 


of 
following 


which 
The 
relics 


claims who 


archmology will 
reproductions 


American 
pages, 


Students 
find in the 


The Nation. 
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! 
of the monuments of a race of primitive 


Americans, monuments of a people whose 
existence has hitherto been involved in an 
obscurity as complete as that which en- 
velops their history. They have been un- 
earthed for the most part, through the 
fforts of amateur investigators, and rep- 
resent the contents of hundreds of mounds 
scattered over the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. The language inscribed on these 
tablets has not as yet been interpreted, 
but will doubtless. some day, succumb to 
he advance of philology, and they will 
perhaps yield an interesting chapter to the 
ancient history of this continent 

The thirty-four plates of objects of cop- 
per, slate, and clay make a pitiable show- 
They reveal such paucity of design, 
of execution, and fantastic in- 
congruity that it is amazing that persons 
intelligence to speak of 
should be deceived Yet it must 
be acknowledged that for nearly two de- 
cades the forger with cunning, persistence, 
and a brazen face has been the alert 
the gulileless; and long as 
human nature remains the it may 
be presumed that men will ready to 
believe what they wish to believe, and that 
hoax be to be 
without a following 

The early forgeries of clay and the later 
of copper and slate have in com- 
mon cuneiform character which the 
maker seems to have adopted as his sign 
A reporter for the Detroit News 
in directed attention to the fact that 
while a number of persons were engaged 
the exploitation of either the first or 
the third series of forgeries, one man was 
connected with both. This James O. 
Scotford, a sign-painter, who formerly liv- 
ed in the region where the first discoveries 
made, to De- 


ng 
crudeness 

of average not 
experts 


on 


to entrap sO 

same, 
be 

will too 


preposterous 


ob ects 


one 


manual. 
1908 


In 


is 


were and afterwards moved 
troit 

While this Scotford was still living in 
Edmore, Prof. Charles A. Davis. who is now 
on the staff of the United States Geological 
Washington, heard of the won- 
derful discoveries he had made and call- 
ed at his house to see him. He was not 
at home, but his wife was, and while Mr. 
Davis and another gentleman were waiting 
she showed them the relics which were on 
then, to indicate how remarkable 
these were, she brought out an encyclo- 
pedic volume, “which hada full page plate 
giving in parallel vertical columns various 
alphabets of the ancient languages, point- 
ing out from the pictures that this char- 
acter was like the Greek and that was 
Egyptian or Assyrian. The resemblances 
were certainly remarkable, much s80, 
that they actually seemed to have been 
copied!” 

The origin of the spurious relics is eas- 
ily accounted for; but for the suggestion of 
a Biblical element in them they would prob- 
ably have failed to attract attention, and 
the maker would long ere this have ceased 
his operations from lack of encouragement. 

FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 


May 31 


Survey in 


hand; 


80 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


THE ARGENTINE SHIPBUILDING, 
To Tue Eprror or THs NATION: 

Sin: Mr. Charles F. Dole, in his letter 
in your issue of May 19, does not strength- 
en his case against Mr. Knox's foreign pol- 
icy by his remarks about the Argentine 
battleships. He accuses the United States 
government of “persuading Argentina to 
set up a little fleet,” and asks: “Is it not 


somewhat like the old-fashioned business 
of selling muskets and gunpowder to the 
Indians?” To this question there is one 
answer: It is not. The Argentine Republic 
is a progressive civilized nation, quite cap- 
able of judging its own needs. It built its 
battleships because it needed them, and 
the United States had nothing to do with 
the decision. If Mr. Dole will refer to 
Brassey's Naval Annual for 1910, page 53, 
he will find an illuminating article on the 
Argentine programme by the well-known 
naval writer, John Leyland. This article 
begins: “The Argentine shipbuilding pro- 
gramme is an answer to the Brazilian.” 
In 1907, a year before the cruise of the 
American fleet, Brazil adopted a _  pro- 
gramme including three battleships of the 
Dreadnought type. Argentina’s programme 
was a well-considered defensive move in 
reply. 

As to the share of the United States in 
the increase of the Argentine navy: Bids 
were asked for from the leading builders 
of the world. The contracts were obtain- 
ed by American firms—quite independent 
of the government—after what Mr. Leyland 
calls “‘one of the keenest competitions ever 
known in warship-building business.’"’ The 
ships are building in American yards, be- 
cause American yards have agreed to build 
them better and cheaper than they could 
have been built in Europe. There is no 
justification for the charge that “the Unit- 
ed States uses governmental influence to 
saddle other and poorer peoples with the 
burden of building battleships’’; still less 
for Mr. Dole’s innuendo that the Argen- 
tine Dreadnoughts are the result of ap- 
prehensions in regard to American en- 
croachments in South and Central America. 
Mr. Dole would have us believe that the 
United States government is inducing the 
South American republics to buy ships to 
used against the United States! 

FREDERIC SCHENCK. 


be 


Oxford, Eng., May 30. 





TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As a secondary school executive, 
there increasingly looms before me a prob- 
lem vitally concerned with the educational 
success of our country. It is the inability to 
procure the highest grade teachers for sec- 
ondary schools and especially to keep them 
in such service, even when secured. Un- 
fortunately there seems to be a _ wide- 
spread feeling that secondary teaching is 
to be engaged in only until some collegy 
position opens, even though the college 
position may offer a smaller salary; and 
few teachers, I fear, contemplate with 
any degree of joy the thought of a life 
spent in secondary school work. Of course, 
there are fine examples to the contrary 
in some of the older and better known 
schools, and I am glad to say that on my 
own faculty I have several teachers who 
consider their field and opportunities far 
beyond those of their college friends. But 
in general my statement is true. 

It is easy to see what some of the causes 
for this are. Among others is the fact 
that the college and university have al- 
ways been overemphasized in this country, 
and the secondary school has received too 
little attention, even by educational speci- 
alists. The emphasis should rather be 
placed on the preparatory side. Teachers 
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should be made to feel that the secondary 
work is just as dignified, and just as im- 
portant as the college work, and they 
should know that the chances for mak- 
ing deep impressions on their pupils and 
accomplishing real good are greater in 
the former than in the latter. 

Another difficulty that the teaching 
profession is adopted by many for the 
time being until they can get some money 
and go on with their training for other 
professions. The disastrous results of this 
practice are it tends to increase 
the number of changes in school faculties, 
since naturally most of these teachers oc- 
cupy secondary positions; it keeps the 
salaries than they should be, and 
discourages any who might be inclined to 
consider teaching as a life-work. It should 
be the duty of every college professor to 
withhold from the business of teaching all 


is 


evident: 


lower 


his pupils who do not intend to make it 
a life profession. 
Another hindrance to permanence in 


the ranks of secondary teachers is the fact 
that so many schools have such poor en- 
they compete with 
the colleges in the matter of salaries, 
and that the Carnegie pension fund and 
the Rockefeller foundation do not apply to 
this field. Naturally the best teachers 
will seek the college ranks, in order that 
they may become eligible to pensions, un- 
less some similar fund is established for 
the secondary schools. While helping to 
solve the college problem these funds are 
making the case of the secondary school 
harder than before. And it must inevitably 
follow that if the preparation for college 
is in any way weakened, the colleges 
themselves will suffer. Not only must the 
friends of secondary education fight in its 
behalf, but those who are especially in- 
terested in the college and university must 


dowments that cannot 


for self protection give their aid. It is 
to be hoped that the trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation can be induced to 


consider this vital problem in American 
education, or that some other rich bene- 
factor will see the justice of the second- 
ary schools’ claims and hasten to their 
rescue. We must induce more of our 
really capable young men to enter teach- 
ing as a life vocation, with an especial 
view to remaining in the secondary field; 
and to do this the dignity of such school» 
must be raised and their ability to pay 
living wages and hold out proper induce- 
ments must be much increased. 
NATHAN WILBUR HELM. 





Principal, Evanston Academy, Evanston, IIl., 
June 10. 
THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: Your recent article on “The 


Rhodes Scholarships’ (Nation, May 12) is 
in the main sound and just. Some of your 
readers, however, may be misled by 
great emphasis you there lay upon the fact 
that “the trustees of the fund have ie- 
frained from passing judgment on the 
merits of the scheme.” The Oxford secre- 
tary to the Rhodes trustees, Mr. F. J. 
Wylie, has by no means been silent in the 
matter. From the frst he has expressed 
himself freely, and in these very columns 
we have had semi-official accounts of the 
Rhodes scholars which were far from dis- 


the | 


| 

couraging. In a very interesting pamphict, 
“Cecil Rhodes and His Scholars as Favtors 
in International Conciliation” (pubiisned 
by the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation), Mr. Wylie has recently 
given us again his hopeful opinions. In 
your article you say that “the influence o! 
the Rhode scholars upon Oxford has been 
exaggerated.” In the pamphlet cited, p. 13, 
Mr. Wylie says: 

I will therefore content myself with say- 
ing that I believe the great majority of 
those who know the younger Oxford of to- 
day would agree, both that it has become 
in these recent years more catholic In its 
sympathies and broader in its outlook, and 
that the contribution of the Rhodes sciol- 
ars to that result has been material if ua- 
obtrusive. 

The closing paragraph of his pamphlet 
is also important. We read: 

For my own part—if I may be allowed to 
close with a personal expression oi belief 
—the consideration of these questions leaves 
me with the conviction that always among 


the forces making for harmony of peop:es 
ought to be found, and will be found, the 
Cecil Rhodes Foundation. 


Thus we see that to lay great emphasis on 
the silence of the trustees is misleading. 
G. C. SCOGGIN. 
June 1. 


University of Missour!l, 





ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: I have not read the article in the 
Yale Alumni Weckly noticed in your edi- 
torial of May 26 on “Physical Training in 
College,”” but I wish to express my ap- 


proval of your argument. Not all doctors 


of medicine or surgeons are trained and 
trustworthy experts for estimating the 
comparative vitality (staying power) of 


men apparently equal otherwise, or of one 
man at different times. How, then, can the 
physical trainer or the observer 
be expected to possess that special faculty? 
The Yale writer, as you read him, “points 
out that the period between seventeen or 
eighteen years and twenty-two or twenty- 
three years is a period of arrested develop- 
ment.”” Permit me to add to that observa- 
tion another: The four or five years end- 
ing at seventeen or eighteen have been 
devoted to such prodigious growth and de- 
velopment that the vitality has fallen off, 
the power of endurance has become lessen- 
ed or inhibited, and an equal period of 
time following is needed to replenish the 
store. Thus the period of arrested devel- 
opment is a necessity to the man. Dur- 
ing this period, if its significance is rec- 
| ognized and respected, his physical devel- 
| opment is measurably maintained, while 
his staying power is in process of becom- 
ing restored. Teachers should accustom 
themselves to view the subject in its en- 
tirety, and in a one-sided fashion. 
JAMES 8. GREENE. 

Mass., June 5. 
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not 


Dorchester, 





DR. BLACKWELL'S TRIALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 
Sir: A recent notice in your columns 
concerning Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, re- 
calls an incident that occurred when I! 
was not more than seven years old. A near 
and dear family of relatives lived within 
a few miles of Geneva, where Dr. Blackwell 
was a student in the Medical College. One 

j|day, on entering the sitting-room, I found 
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a dignified stranger present, and as I lis- 
tened to the conversation I was surprised 
to see her burst into tears. When she rose 
to go to her room, she said: 


I can hardly tell you how greatly my 
courage is renewed by coming into your 
home. But for the feeling that I can have 
this privilege any Saturday, when my work 
is laid aside, | scarcely know whether I 
should hold out. 


After she had closed the door, I asked 
what made her weep, and one of my aunts 
told me the awful experience Elizabeth was 
undergoing. She was daily subjected to in- 


sults from the young men in the class, 
which she had been forced to join be- 
cause she could in no other place be al- 
lowed to fit herself to minister to the phys- 
ical needs of women and children. “When 
thee has grown to maturity,” said my aunt 
in conclusion, “I trust every avenue to de- 
velopment including th ballot, may be 
open to women.” S. M. H. G. 
Andover, Mass., June 8 
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CLAY AND DOUGLAS. 


Henry Clay. By Thomas Hart Clay, com- 
pleted by Ellis Paxson 
Ph.D. American Crisis Biographies. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Stephen A, 


Oberholzer, 


Douglas. By Clark E. Carr, 


LL.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

$2 net. 

These lives of two great figures in our 
national history appear now almost 


simultaneously half a century after their 
deaths, and may properly be considered 
together. In some respects the men 
stand in strong contrast. One was ac- 
tive to advanced age, the other died in 
prime; was the soul of the 
Whig party, to whom Jackson was the 
most dangerous of bétes noires, the oth- 
er was the sturdiest of Jacksonians, in 
spired by his ideas and character as he 
began his public career, and faithful to 
the end to the Jacksonian tradition; 
the great work of the one was the Mis 
souri Compromise, of the other the un- 
doing of that Compromise and bring 
ing it to naught. Important differences, 
indeed. On the other hand, both were 
alike in these respects: poor boys from 
the older States, they sought what was 
then the far West, Clay a _ friendless 
emigrant from Virginia into Kentucky, 
Douglas a Vermont boy of nineteen ap- 
pearing in an Illinois town with his 
coat over his arm and thirty-five cents 
in his pocket; both rose speedily to the 
highest eminence, displaying extraordl- 
nary ability in moving and managing 
men; both failed of the Presidency 
when to succeed seemed inevitable, a 
disappointment borne with dignity and 
magnanimity; finally, it may be said of 
each that without his powerful and pa- 
triotic agency in our political tempests 
the Union might have ceased to be. 
Good books about statesmen of such 


his one 
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rank are not superfluous even though 
their lives have been written before, and 
by able men. This biography of Clay is 
by a grandson, naturally partial and af- 
fectionate, but painstaking and truth- 


ful: the portrayal has been capably re 
vised and supplemented by Dr. Ober- 
holzer. Mr. Carr, who recounts the 
story of Douglas, is an old man who 


heard in part the great debates of 1858, 
and then and later on friendly 
terms with the contestants, of whom he 
gives interesting personal anecdotes. He 
declares himself to have been then and 
at all times a Republican. He writes his 
book out full knowledge and in a 
spirit of candor, believing that full jus- 
to a man of 
ways disap- 


was 


of 


done 
many 


been 
he in 


tice has not 


whose career 
proved. 
Although Clay and Douglas were dom 
inant figures in a'most every great pub- 
lic event which fell in their eras, it wa 
as Union that their 
service was highest; and since their 
desert here has perhaps not been ade- 
quately recognized, we may well devote 
a little space to the consideration ot 
their work as it is described by these 
their biographers. Rhodes _ re- 


preservers of the 


latest 


marks that, had the civil war come ten 


years earlier, the chances for the South 
would have been better. Probably the 
Union could not have survived. In the 
decade between 1850 and 1860 a num- 
ber of circumstances came in to give the 
North strength which earlier it had not 
possessed. Chief among these were, 
first, the construction of great railways 
bringing together East and West. 
Whereas, prior to 1850, the easy outlet 
for the West was southward, down the 
great rivers, the new lines made it more 
convenient to go eastward, a fact which 
at once established a powerful link, not 
before existing, between the Mississippi 
Valley and the Middle and Atlantic 
States. Secondly, the foreign immigra- 
tion, particularly of Germans, began in 
those years to be heavily felt, aiding 
much to the sentiment against slavery 
and in favor of national preservation. 
In 1850 the clash was imminent. That it 


was postponed ten years was for the 
North an advantage of the greatest 
moment, probably of decisive moment. 
It will not be denied that this happy 
postponement was due to the Compro 
mise of 1850, In which Clay was the 
leading spirit, Denounced it was, and 
in the Fugitive Slave Law it was cer- 


tainly repulsive, but it served a happy 
purpose as a temporary bulwark behind 
the North had time to grow 
and knit itself together. Clay 
was an antislavery man, as Washing 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison were anti 
slavery men, thoroughly persuaded that 
bondage was an evil, but per- 


which 
strong 


human 


suaded, too, that it was so deep-rooted 
and inveterate that its gradual extinc- 
tion must be sought, not its sudden abo- 
lition. 


To avert the horrors of war he 


The N 


ation. 
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was ready to temporize, to permit for a 
time suffering in order to ward off vast- 
ly greater suffering. 
contempt have been poured upon the 
head of Clay the temporizer, but can it 
be said he was more a temporizer than 
Abraham Lincoln, whose views of slav- 
ery and methods for dealing with it 
searcely differed from those of Henry 
Clay? As there are good grounds for 
asserting that the Compromise of 1850 
saved the Union by postponing for ten 
years the civil war, as much, no doubt, 
can be claimed for the earlier concilia- 
tion, equally due to him, the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. In that stage of 


our history the duration of the Union| 


seemed doubtful indeed. The sentiment 
for its preservation was weak in the 
North and West as well as the South. 
The service was great which held the 
rather uncertain bond together until the 


influences of a later time reinforced its | 


precarious hold. These facts as regards 
Clay’s desert as a saviour of the Union 
are, of course, not newly revealed, but 
they have been to some extent obscured 


and minimized, and such a setting forth | 


as they receive in this latest biography 
is not labor thrown away. 

If the service of Clay here has lain 
under unmerited shadow, still more has 
it been the case with the service of 
Douglas. His advocacy of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise was regarded 
both North and South as a going over 
to the South—a judgment proved pres- 
ently to be quite erroneous when Doug- 
las denounced the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, framed by intruders into Kansas, 
to be a fraud, declared his conviction 
that the real settlers preferred a free 
soil, and stood strenuously, therefore, 


for the admission of Kansas as a free} 


State. Consistency required of him this 
course; nevertheless, it was brave and 
manly for him to pursue it. His declar- 
ation was unhesitating and unequivocal, 
without thought of what he must have 
seen would be the consequence. It 
estranged from him solidly the South 
and cost him the Presidency. When the 
storm broke he hastened with fine mag- 
nanimity to the support of his rival, 
Lincoln. While the shots were falling 
upon Sumter, Lincoln and Douglas, clos- 
eted at the White House, struck hands 
to resist. Through the Associated Press, 
together with the tidings of the bom- 
bardment, went forth to the country a 
message from Douglas. He pledged him- 
self unalterably to support the adminis- 
tration in its battle and summoned his 
followers to do likewise. This impas- 
sioned call, reiterated as it was imme- 
diately in the speeches at Springfield 
and Chicago, brought to the Government, 
as nothing else could have done, the aid 
of the millions who till then had stood 
aloof from it. From the platform at 
Chicago Douglas went home to die; but 
not before he had rallied to enthusiastic 
and persistent defence of the Union a 


Vials of wrath and | 


vast army, whose support proved indis- 
pensable, and whom only his voice had 
power to sway. Mr. Carr, a life-long 
Republican, believing that the man 
of whom in early life he strongly disap- 
proved has suffered injustice and failed 
of recognition as a most potent factor in 
/saving the Union, makes very vivid the 
memorable work of Douglas in his last 
days; and thus clearly to tell the tale is 
‘a work worth while. For Lincoln at 
the critical moment he made the North 
solid, 

While Clay’s anti-slavery sentiment 
was decided and often strongly express- 
ed, it was yet of that moderate kind 
which looked to the slow and gradual 
abatement of the evil, and by no means 
favored risking the nation’s life by an 
attempt at its sudden extinction. As to 
Douglas, the woes of the negro affected 
him but lightly. It was a white man’s 
country, it was the white man’s inter 
est that he sought to guard and fur- 
ther, with small thought for the time of 
bettering the black man’s condition. And 
yet, as Mr. Carr relates, he declined to 
receive a large fortune in slave proper- 
ty, refusing to become enriched by own- 
ing slaves or from the proceeds of their 
sale. To the impatient consciences orf 
the abolitionists, both men seemed to 
|fall short of their duty. We are not say- 
‘ing here that this judgment was unjust. 
|But with all their imperfections they 
'were statesmen in a high degree well- 
|purposed and able, without whose devot- 
ed struggle it is hard to see how the 
|Union could have survived. 


| — 


| CURRENT FICTION. 


|An Interrupted Friendship. By E. L. 
Voynich. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. ' 
Nothing merely light or agreeable is 

|to be looked for from the author of “The 

Gadfly,” but one may have hoped for 

something a little less cleariy reminis- 

‘cent of that striking book. The litera- 

ture of obsession is a very old type, cen- 

jturies older than Peter Schlemihl or 
|Peter Rugg. Poe and Hawthorne devel- 
oped it in their totally different ways; 

Mrs. Voynich has been successful in giv- 

ing it a modern setting. “An Interrupt- 

ed Friendship” presents a mystery of 
human character, without venturing 
upon its solution. It is hard to say whe- 
|ther the man who goes by the name of 

Felix Alvarez is hero or villain of the 

‘tale. We do not know, even at the end, 

'what is the secret of his tragedy. He is 

a gentleman by birth and breeding; but 

something has happened in the first 

hour of his manhood to destroy his faith 

‘in human relations—some frightful 

ishock to his moral nature from which 

‘he can never recover. He casts family 

‘and society behind him, and becomes a 

wanderer. His personality is winning, 

‘and he finds it hard, wander as he will, 

'to keep clear of those bonds of affection 
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which he dreads and despises. He sinks 
lower and lower in the scale of living, 
and has become clown in a South Amer- 
ican circus, when a chance of physical 
rescue comes in the form of a party of 
French explorers who are going to 
make their way over the Andes from 
Ecuador to Brazil, and who need an in- 
terpreter. “Rivarez” runs away from 
the circus, and gets the post of inter- 
preter through the advocacy of one otf 
the party, a young French geographer. 
This man, René Martel, sees little to 
be said for the candidate, who bears all 
the marks of a disreputable adventurer, 
but is inexplicably drawn to him from 
the start. Gradually, as the months go 
on, his feeling for the interpreter be- 
comes the single great emotional experi- 
ence of René’s life, though for a long 
time he conceals the feeling with 
shame: they return to France acknowl- 
edged friends. René has a sister who, 
at first keenly jealous, presently falls 
under the spell of the interloper. But 
at the height of the three-cornered in- 
timacy Rivarez suddenly and unmistak- 
ably withdraws himself, and leaves the 
brother and sister almost equally strand- 
ed in their different ways. They have 
demanded too much of him—more than 
the peculiar obsession or curse under 
which he lives allows him to give. So 
the blight which lies upon his own life 
is communicated to theirs. The curi- 
ous atmosphere of horror in which 
the author invests the simple incidents 
of the story is intensified by the vague- 
ness which is allowed to remain, cloud- 
like, about the looming dreadfulness of 
that early experience which fixed the 
fate of Rivarez, and of all who were so 
luckless as to love him. Morbid is the 
easy word to apply to this kind of thing; 
but there is a haunting force in the 
book which defies so casual an exorcism. 


White Magic. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The bull in the china shop is, perhaps, 
too vigorous an analogue for this at- 
tempt on Mr. Phillips’s part to disport 
himself in the field of romantic comedy, 
but he has certainly tried to do an un- 
natura] thing. Hitherto we have esteem- 
ed his vigorous, if crude performance 
as the voice of one crying to our edifi- 
cation. We have had other young Lochin- 
vars out of the Middle West, with 
their lively romantic ways. Far rarer 
and more valuable the sturdy bruiser, 
with a heart and thews to fall foul of 
our little Eastern fashions. Our sybaritic 
culture, our white-handed young men, 
our pleasure-seeking young women, our 
unbridled luxury, have hitherto inflict- 
ed upon Mr. Phillips a noble pain. Es- 
pecially hrs his righteous indignation 
been aroused by the thing on the de- 


‘tern champions hither to trample upon 


it. In short, he has had “a high old 
time” at our expense, and we have been 
glad to pay the bill. The troubling thing 
is the prospect of his becoming recon- 
ciled to us. What if we should presently 
find him admiring, or affecting to ad- 
mire, &@ male something that has come 
out of Harvard, or a female something 
that hails from a Newport villa? fo 
that deplorable pass he here draws per- 
ilously near. From the band of fashion- 
able romancers he is still happily re- 
mote. His present effort aspires rath- 
er to the genre of the late Henry Har- 
land—the light and piquant and well- 
bred. Unluckily, his people are neither 
well-bred nor especially amusing. The 
hero, Roger Wade, whose nickname is 
Chang, is as conventional a hero of the 
novel a la mode as Mr. Chambers him- 
self could portray. Physically, he is 
made up for the part—the kind of man 
called by his sort of girl “stunning.’ 
“His countenance, his whole body, seem- 
ed an effort of Nature, adequately to 
express a big nature.” The lady in the 
case is very small, young, fair, and 
golden-haired. Chang is an “artist” 
who does not want to marry; and the 
whole idea of the story lies in the overt 
pursuit and conquest of him by the girl. 
She not only does the proposing, she re- 
fuses to take no for an answer. Of 
course, he really loves her desperately, 
and is grateful to her for bagging him 
in the end. Mr. Phillips’s women are 
not very “convincing” as a rule; this 
one is rather ludicrous. She is sup- 
posed to be a member of the most ex- 
clusive New York set—with the man- 
ners and speech of a rather superior 
shop-girl. No doubt, Mr. Phillips has 
meant to show the modern woman ex- 
ercising her privilege of choice. It is a 
pity he should have chosen to garb his 
conception in the airy draperies of so- 
cial comedy. We respectfully suggest 
that he stick to his blunderbuss. 


The Crowds and the Veiled Woman. By 
Marian Cox. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

If it were not for the altogether horri- 
ble ending of this book, the weary re- 
viewer might take a certain grim sat- 
isfaction in showing samples of the 
amazing rubbish through which he 
had been condemned to wade. “The en- 
deared and mutual meaning of these 
precincts”; “that grim appearance of 
the species around you in question- 
marks, of your own flesh’s devising’— 
this apparently means having children; 
“he is unite with his soul’; “must 
involute it from out of himself into the 
elements of its visibility”; “some point 


of departure which would lead him from 


caying seaboard called “society.” He has 


aimed bitter shafts of irony and invec- 


tive against it, he has dispatched West-' 


the inward mazes, like an Ariadne 
thread, and would gather all the scat- 
tered threads of his thought and being 
into one perfect chord”; “the heart bit- 


ll SE 


‘ten by aridity and chills”; “all those 


GOT 


puerile, modern anacreonics [sic|—call- 
ed love by others—whose inevitable per- 
cussion leaves a dead place upon the 
heart instead of a flame”; “a mysteri 


ous, indescribable personale of levita 
tion”; “A wild, frenetic eagerness seiz- 
ed me to make her aware of her cir 


cumambience”; “the white finesse of 
my Othello-like craving’——but one must 
stop somewhere! The author is hardly 
more tortunate in French, when she 
ventures from the safe ground of “mon 
cher” and “probablement”’; “l'amour du 
beauté est l’horreur de joli” shows what 
she can do in this line. Her scholar 
ship is evidenced by the interesting 
statements that “the sunlight was to be 
to her similar to the blows of Perseus 
liberating her like an Antigone’; that 
“Shelley, who deserted Mary, wrote his 
most exquisite poetry to her. 
Why are such books published? 


Simon the Jester. By William J. Locke. 

New York: John Lane Co. 

Simon de Gex, M.P., light-hearted man 
of the world, enjoying apparently per- 
fect health, is told by his physician that 
he has only six months to live, There- 
upon he arranges his affairs, resigns 
from Parliament, releases himself from 
a marriage engagement, and calculates 
how best to pass the short time allotted 
him. Attracted by a passage in Marcus 
Aurelius, he adopts a plan of “eumoirie- 
ty,” which is to give him happiness by 
indulging in his benevolent impulses. 
Among other things, his benevolence 
leads him to undertake the separation 
of a friend from a woman, a dompteuse 
or anima] tamer, who is, he thinks, ruin- 
ing the young man’s career. At the end 
of the six months, he suddenly finds 
himself relieved of threatened death by 
an operation, with his money all gone 
and in love himself with the woman. 
Marriage with the woman solves one dif- 
ficulty. For the rest, he turns in his dis- 
tress, where all troubled heroes turn 
these days, to the East End, and in 
place of “eumoiriety” takes up with his 
wife a kind of mission work among the 
poor, The first part of the plot is gay- 
ly fantastic; the latter sinks to about the 
worst abused device of the modern nov- 
elist who does not know what to do with 
his people. It is peculiarly lacking In 
carrying power in Mr. Locke's hands. 
The real interest of the book is in the 
whimsical acts and speeches of the char- 
acters. Mr. Locke is always master of 
the humor of irresponsibility; but the 
wit of “Simon the Jester” seems a bit 
more labored and less captivating than 
that of “Septimus,” perhaps because 
one scents from afar the desperate at- 
tempt to be serious and socially construc- 
tive in the dénouement. 
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THE OLD MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. By 
Ralph D. Paine. New York: The Out- 
ing Publishing Co. $3.50 net. 
Within the limits of a review, it is 

quite impossible to do justice to the 
variety and extent of the subjects pre- 
sented by Mr. Paine in this large, hand- 
well-illustrated volume. The rise, 
apogee, and decline of a famous and 
picturesque New England port, the ex- 
ploits of her sons off her own coast and 
in foreign waters; their achievements 
in carrying her trade to remote parts of 
the globe; their skill, courage, and far- 
sightedness in war and in peace; their 
contributions to nautical science,  etc., 
combine to form an epic which finds its 
appropriate culmination in the extra- 
ordinary career of the late Gen. Fred- 
erick T. Ward, who created, organized, 
drilled, and fought the “Ever Victorious 
Force” which gave the first check to the 
formidable Tai-ping rebellion, and 
which, after Ward's untimely death on 
the fleld of battle, proved, under a sub- 
sequent commander, the instrument by 
which “Chinese Gordon” earned his 
chief title to undying fame. 

The author himself has been able to 
present only a general view of his topic, 
although on yielding to the 
temptation to enter into the particulars 
varied life or 
unusually vessel. In not 
a few of such instances, he has wisely 
used the actor’s own words as recorded 
in log-books, journals, or letters, and so 
he has brought the writers, as it were, 
face to face with us of a later day. So 
diverse are the treasures opened to us 
in this account that we have only to 
choose any subject within its scope to 
have our curiosity immediately grati- 
fied. If we seek acquaintance with the 
early days of the now powerful and 
growing Empire of Japan, we turn to 
the log of the ship Franklin, Capt. 
James Devereux master, which in 1799 
was chartered in Batavia to convey to 
Nagasaki the members of the Dutch 
Commission which enjoyed the exclu- 
sive right to trade with the Japanese; 
here we obtain the outlines of this first 
visit of an American craft to those wa- 
ters together with minute instructions 
as to the etiquette to be observed on ap- 
proaching her destination. Following 
the Franklin, the Salem vessels, Massa- 
chusetts, In 1800, and Margaret, in 1801, 
were similarly chartered. Happily for 
our benefit, their captains’ clerks were 
brothers, William and George Cleveland, 
who wrote in copious diaries their ex 
periences and observations during the 
four months they each spent in this 
practically unknown harbor and among 
this little-known people. It is worthy of 
remark that most of the log-books and 
letters cited by Mr. Paine are written 
in a style which for clearness and cor- 
rectness might serve as models of Eng- 


some, 


occasion 


of some exceptionally 


some noted 


lish composition to-day; while their 
chirography, in its clear-cut precision, 
is in marked contrast with the careless 
slip-shod handwriting now but too com- 
mon. Mr. Paine appears not to have 
found so many poetasters among these 
old-time sailors as have others in pros- 
ecuting similar studies, happily for 
him, since a long cruise told in rhyme 
is a fearsome thing. The pen and ink 
sketches which adorn some of these old 
volumes, as he points out, are always 
interesting, while in the case of Capt. 
Carpenter of the Hercules they are dis- 
tinctly creditable and artistic. 

If we are interested in maritime 
events during the War of the Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Paine gives us a most read- 
able dissertation on the Salem priva- 
teersmen of 76, in which are described 
the transformation of peaceable trad- 
ers into armed vessels fitted out to prey 
on British commerce, with the results 
of their cruising. One chapter is de- 
voted to Capt. Jonathan Haraden’s voy- 
ages in command of the letters of 
marque, Gen. Pickering and the Julius 
Cesar, than which no. fiction of the sea 
is more entrancing. Time and again, 
by coolness and sheer audacity, he cap- 
tured shipping of greater size and su- 
perior force in battery and crew. Meet- 
ing at dusk the Golden Eagle mounting 
eight more guns than his own command, 
he boldly hailed her, announcing that 
“This is an American frigate, sir. Strike 
or I'll sink you, with a broadside.” And 
strike the Englishman did immediately. 
On another occasion Haraden fought 


three vessels carrying forty-two guns to) 
his sixteen, mancuvring so skilfully as, 


to engage one at a time and capturing 


them all, to the immense surprise and | 


delight of his crew, who thought that 
for once their captain had incurred too 
great a risk. At the end of a stubborn 
and inconclusive action with a larger 
and more powerful “king’s mail pack- 
et” Haraden found himself with only 
one round of ammunition left in his 
magazine. Ramming home his last 
charge, he ranged up alongside of his 
enemy and hailed her: “I'll give you 
five minutes to haul down your colors. 
If they are not down at the end of that 
time, I will fire into and sink you, so 
help me God.” He had not counted 
aloud as far as “four” when down came 
the English colors, and the prize was 
his. With men of this stamp in com- 
mand we are quite prepared to read that 
the 158 privateers sent out from Salem 
captured 445 sail of British ships. 

Of the vicissitudes of the sea-faring 


‘seventeen surviving the hardships. The 
story was written by Saunders after 
jhis return home, and is quoted at 
‘considerable length by Mr. Paine. 
Our modern views of the irrespon- 
|sibility of youth would seem to re- 
‘quire readjustment in view of the 
fact that those Salem men, in fre 
quent instances, became mates and 
captains of ships before attaining 
their majority, sometimes while still in 
their ‘teens. To. acquire a competent 
fortune and retire while under thirty 
years of age, was among the actual 
'achievements of certain lucky and re- 
sourceful individuals. 


Salem merchantmen began pushing 
into the South Seas only a few years af- 
ter the British East India Company 
first traded with the Fiji Islands. Some- 
times they paid for their temerity with 
their lives, sacrificed in conflict with 
natives; or in the loss of their vessels 
through shipwreck in uncharted wa- 
ters. It was the tragic fate of the Salem 
ship Friendship, Capt. Charles M. Endi- 
cott, in 1830, which brought about the 
dispatch of the United States frigate 
Potomac, Commodore John Downes, to 
Quallah Battoo on the west coast of Su- 
matra in the following year, with in- 
structions to punish the treacherous 
Malays who had killed many of the 
Friendship’s crew and had seized, gut- 
ted, and burnt the vessel. Thereafter 
our flag was highly respected in those 
quarters and our trade was prosecuted 
with less hostile interruption. Less pic- 
turesque but equally honorable are the 
careers of certain Salem merchants 
whose sagacity and enterprise made 
their town famous and whose sails were 
to be found the whole world over. Yet 
even these had served an apprentice- 
ship afloat before taking to the count- 
ing-house on shore, as had also Nathan- 
iel Bowditch, author of the “Practical 
| Navigator,” still indispensable to those 
| who navigate the seas on account of his 
| methods, which, while accurate, are so 
‘simple that the humblest sailor who can 
read, write, and cipher, can employ them 
with confidence. 
| We get in Mr. Paine’s book some in- 
(sight into piracy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and into its last flickering less than 
/a hundred years ago; a fairly adequate 
{picture of Yankee seamen in British 
prisons; the story of the building of the 
| Essex, famous in the War of 1812 for 
|her work in the Pacific Ocean and for 
| her surrender by the first David Por- 
‘ter to superior force off Valparaiso; an 
“account of Salem’s second contribution 


life few narratives exceed in long-con- | to privateering in that same war, but, to 
tinued suffering that of Daniel Saun-| her credit, very little about the slave 
ders, who, in the year 1792, was wreck-| trade. While not wholly guiltless under 
ed in the Salem ship Commerce on the| this head, Salem appears to have had 
southern shore of Arabia. For five but a minimum share in this nefarious 
weeks he and his comrades made their traffic. The spirit of her best men 
tollsome way over the sands to Muscat,' speaks in the language of Capt. Jona- 
now helped and now cruelly treated by than Ingersoll, of Elias Hasket Derby's 
the natives, only eight of the original’ ship, Grand Turk, whose “employers 
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would rather sink the whole capital em- 
ployed than directly or indirectly be 
concerned in so infamous a trade.” 

The author fails to draw the proper 
distinction between continental (naval) 
vessels, state vessels, privateers, and 
letters of marque. For example, the Pro- 
tector and the Jason were Massachu- 
setts crafts, and were not commissioned 
by Congress. The work is not free from 
unimportant errors, such as northwest 
for northeast monsoon, etc. At times, 
it lacks specific reference to the au- 
thority cited; and the index is quite in- 
complete, a real fault in a volume of 
this encyclopedic nature. 


Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. 
By F. W. Bussell, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Vice-Principal Bussell’s volume is cer- 
tainly in one sense the boldest that has 
yet appeared in the series of The 
World's Epoch-Makers. To cram page 
after page of a book with Latin and 
Greek quotations, generally untranslat- 
ed, savors more of the seventeenth than 
the twentieth century, and argues con- 
siderable audacity. Those who know 
their classics will get their reward, 
though they may be irritated by a for- 
tuitous placing of the Greek accents 
which often suggests ignorance in addi- 
tion to carelessness in this matter on 
the part of the author. But accents are 
not philosophy, and our only serious 
criticism of Dr. Bussell’s quotations is 
that they will frighten many an other- 
wise worthy reader from an unusually 
thoughtful and penetrating book. Dr. 
Bussell has an epigrammatic way of 
putting things. “The practical bent of 
the Roman mind transferred the Stoa 
from a mere house of dogmatic paradox 
into a temple of a devout, though de- 
spairing, Theism,” he says, and an old 
truth suddenly becomes fresh. Or he 
makes a memorable distinction: “Now, 
the whole difference of philosophic sys- 
tem depends on the one question, Whe- 
ther the starting-point is from the mor- 
al or the intellectual side.” Or he trans- 
lates criticism into poetry: “Thus, in a 
sense, philosophy performs by anticipa- 
tion the work of death, showing the 
constituents, unweaving, like Penelope, 
the texture of daylight in the gloom of 
an ascetic wisdom.” 

But these aphorisms are the adorn- 
ments and allurements on the way of a 
substantial and even austere argument. 
Dr. Bussell takes up the criticism of 
Seneca and Epictetus and Marcus Au-| 
relius from a point of view which gives , 
him at once the entrance into the heart 
of their logical contradictions and their 
unity of intention. “The tendency of 
all Pantheism,” he says in one place, 
“is to separate more sharply than before 
the natural mechanism in which it 
starts, from the transcendent spirit, in 
which it invariably ends. Every at-) 


|work and antics of Chicago 
lor in the open notes the prowess of 


! 
|tempt to unify the world in a gigantic 


and audacious synthesis issues in this 
strange Dualism.” More specifically he 
applies this truth to Stoicism: 


A like fate probably awaits all schools 
which start from an assumption of original 
Unity. Stoicism is but one of many which 
end in a complete reversal of their most 
fundamental axioms. Monism has passed 
into the harshest Dualism; Pantheism into 
an impossible transcendence; sternness, 
certainty, and effort into doubt, compas- 
sion, and resignation. 


Stoicism thus becomes to Dr, Bus- 
sell an example of the attempt to sup- 
plant the natural and inevitable dual- 
ism of the moral sense with a monism 
created by the reason, and he studies 
with remorseless penetration the pro- 
cess by which this monism breaks up 
under the stress of a life into a false 
dualism which simulates the true. Not 
often has this reviewer read pages of 
philosophy which seemed to him to 
come nearer the heart of things than 
the chapters in the present work which 
set forth the Stoical paradox of a uni- 
verse at once eternal and transient, di- 
vine and contemptible, and of a devo- 
tion to God side by side with a hatred 
and scorn of God’s embodiment and ac- 
tivity in the world. Hence the pathos 
of the later Stoic writers. In only one 
important point do the conclusions of 
Dr. Bussell appear questionable. Stoic- 
ism, he thinks, was driven into fatal 
self-contradictions because it started out 
with a false synthesis of religion and 
science, but “to-day we approach the 
study of an objective world free from 
all religious presupposition. Above all, 
we have abandoned the precarious as- 
sumption of teleology.” Dr. Bussell 
would seem not to be aware of the 
movement which is leading many biol- 
ogists to abandon the pure Darwinian 
hypothesis and to assume in the work 
ing of evolution a power distinguished 
more by name than by fact from the 
old teleological design. The strong, al- 
most poignant, actualité of Dr. Bus- 
sell’s treatment of the ancient Stoics 
might be taken to show that he himself 
was aware of a profounder kinship be- 
tween their philosophy and certain dif- 
ficulties and tenets of the present day 
than his own words admit. 


Essays on the Spot. By Charles D. Stew- 
art. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

From the best of Mr. Stewart's essays, 
we get a flavor which recalls Lowell's 
too rare casual papers. Whether from 
a convalescent bed he watches the 
spiders, 


a wheel ox, or, while splitting the bould- 
er jewels on a moraine, indulges in cos- 
mic refiection—there is a strong, win- 
ning, humorous, companionable quality 
about the man. To say frankly how 


good he thought the little epic of Bully, 
the wheeler, the reviewer would have to 
employ superlatives prudently denied by 
the overruling editorial providence. Let 
the reader judge not by opinion but by 
sample: 

In common with other staggy, philosophic 
wheelers, Bully had another ability that 
surpasseth human wisdom. On dry, hot 
days, at three o'clock in the afternoon, he 
would suddenly ‘“‘wo” on his own authority, 
and having brought them all to a stop he 
would drop in the furrow. Without any 
ceremony whatever, he would stop them 
and plump down on the prairie like a big 
frog in a pond. The idea of taking a rest 
seemed to strike him in the head with the 
force of a sledge-hammer and fell him to 
earth; and then he would deliberately start 
chewing the cud. When he did this you 
could not make any impression nor have 


any influence with him until the appoint- 
ed time had come. While you mauled his 
stout carcass, or put your boot-heel into 
his strong ribs, or prodded bim with the 
whip-stock, he would ruminate in holy 
quiet, looking out upon the world with 


You might torture 
you could not af- 


a mild and gentle eye. 
his body if you would; 
fect his inner spirit. He had retired with- 
in himself; he had duties with his diges- 
tion. In this posture he had a distended 
Falstaffian paunch and an air according: 
‘Shall I not take mine ease in my fur- 
row?” He seemed to have taken in his 
feelings where they would be out of harm's 
way; and I have thought at times that he 
might be one of those who believe in faith. 

While Mr. Stewart is at his best out- 
of-doors, the flexibility of his humor 
and common-sense tell in other matters. 
Excellent is the essay “On the Study of 
Grammar.” It goes without technicali- 
ties to the marrow of those bothersome 
forms, the prepositions and adverbs, 
makes them almost dramatically inter- 


esting. We liked also a shrewd inter- 
pretation of Kipling’s much discussed 
story “They.” It is for our author an 
allegory of the writer and his public. 
Very disconcerting is a lengthy com- 
mentary on Coleridge's dream poem, 


Here Mr. Stewart, with 
quite extraordinary ingenuity dips in 
and fishes out an entire statement of 
man’s place in the universe, a metrical 
compendium of universal theology and 
philosophy. For a time, one suspected 
a solemn hoax, but the comment is ul- 
tra-serious. Mr. Stewart has the medieval 
moralizers of Ovid and the recent Ba- 
conians fairly beaten, for they never 
managed to make so much out of 60 
little. And it is oddly unlike the Mr. 
Stewart we know. Was it foisted into 
the book by “another man of the same 
name”? For one reader, who has twice 
perused the argument it is far too good 
to be true. In any case this labored, 
philosophical essay is out of harmony 
with the mood of this charming book. 
We wish Mr. Stewart might have set 
his trap for the unwary reader in the 
more candid form of a monograph. But 
to the celebrant of the Chicago spiders 
and of Bully, much should be forgiven. 


“Kubla Khan.” 
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A Military Consul in Turkey. By Capt. 
A. F. Townshend. With many illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.50. 


A British military consul has oppor- 
tunities of seeing and knowing condi- 
tions in Turkey which are hidden from 
the ordinary resident or traveller; and, 
on the other hand, his official position 
is apt to form a partition wall to shut 
from his ken some of the things 
which come within the experience of the 
unofficial. Capt. Townshend was sta- 
tioned for about two years at Mersina, 
in Cilicia, and for a year at Adrianople. 
His term of service shortly preceded the 
revolution and overthrow of Abdul 
Hamid. Both regions in which he serv- 
ed were much disturbed, and a consid- 
erable part of his duties seems to have 
been to protect the Christian popula- 
tions from oppression or massacre. He 
sought to get around the partition wall 
of officialdom by unexpected journeys 
into disturbed districts, to see with his 
own eyes the actual conditions, much to 
the annoyance of the Turkish authori- 
ties. He visited, indeed, no unexplored 
regions, and saw no new things; but, on 
the other hand, he knew how to use 
both eyes and ears, and has given 
a very interesting and instructive ac- 
count of his experiences and an un- 
biassed survey of the conditions exist- 
ing in Turkish Rumelia and southeast- 
ern Asia Minor in the years just preced- 
ing the revolution. His narrative, while 
discursive and rough-and-ready in meth- 
od, and partly on that account very easy 
reading, leaves a good general impres- 
sion of the whole matter. 

The state of civilization which he de- 
scribes is fairly comparable with that of 
mediwval Europe as portrayed, for in- 
stance, in Reade’s “Cloister and the 
Hearth”; conditions in Turkey being 
complicated, however, by the tangle ol 
overlapping races and religions. It is 
evident that, with all his experience and 
observation, the Young Turks’ revolu- 
tion, which followed so soon after his 
departure from the country, was a com- 
to the author. He dis- 
régime in the last chap- 
very sympathetically or very 
hopefully. He does not see how Moslem 
and Christian, much less the conflicting 
Christian races themselves, can perma 
nently act together. A little glimpse of 
Konlah in an earlier chapter suggests a 
solution of the problem. This 
into a busy, cosmopolli 


out 


plete surprise 


cusses the new 


ter, not 


partial 
town developed 
tan industrial centre as a result of the 
construction of the Bagdad railway; and 
here the Armenian dwelt safely in the 
midst of Turks, Kurds, and Circassians 
at the very time that a couple of days 
journey away his fellow-countrymen 
were being massacred by the same kind 
of neighbors. The construction of rall-| 
ways, the opening of mines, the develop- 


ment of industrial enterprises of all | 
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sorts, under a more liberal and enlight- 
ened government, will be the most effi- 
cient means of uniting the divergent 
and antagonistic elements of the popula- 


tion, by giving them both a common in-| 
terest and a rational outlet for their | 


energies. 


Notes. 


——— 


The Oxford University Press announces 
that publication of Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
“French Renaissance in England” has been 
postponed until early autumn. 

A new collection of stories of the late 
Sydney Porter (O. Henry), entitled “Whirli- 


gigs,” is announced for publication in Sep- | 


tember by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A. C, Armstrong & Son, it is announced, 
have disposed of their publishing business 
and its good will to George H. Doran Com- 
pany, publishers and agents in America for 
Hodder & Stoughton of London. 
disposal the interests of Hodder & Stough- 
ton in this country are amalgamated. 

Forthcoming publications announced by 
the Columbia University Press include “The 
Authorship of ‘Timon of Athens,’” by Dr. 
Ernest H. Wright; “Stage Decorations in 
France in the Middles Ages,” by Dr. Donald 
Cc. Stuart; and “English Tragicomedy,” by 
Dr. Frank H. Ristine. 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner has 
about finished a new ethical novel, the 
hero of which is an American of the best 


type. In this book, entitled “Der Mensch- 


heit Hochgedenken,” she utilizes the pres- | 


ent vogue for aviation to admonish man- 
kind to take an equal interest in mental 
and ethical flight. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce that “The 
American Year-Book” for 1910, which will 
be published in February, 1911, is now in 
preparation. This will be an annual sum- 
mary of national events, but will include 
also some account of the most important 
happenings in foreign countries. The chair- 
man of board of supervisors of this 
publication is Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and the managing editor is S. N. D. North, 
of the United States 


the 


recently director 
Census. 

The next international convention for 
liberal religious thought will meet at Ber- 
lin, from the 6th to the 10th of August. 
The first of these world congresses was 
held in London in 1901, the second in Am- 
sterdam in 1903, the third in Geneva in 
1905, and the fourth in Boston in 1907. The 
convention will be termed Weltkongress 
fir freies Christentum und _ religiésen 
Fortschritt, and one of its special pur- 
poses will be to acquaint outsiders with 
the religious life and progressive theolog- 
ical scholarship and religious problems of 
Germany. The announcement of the Ger- 
committee declares that the Berlin 
meeting comes at an opportune moment, 
since a strong revival of religious interests 
is making itself felt throughout the father- 
land. The president of the congress is Dr. 
K. Schrader, member of the German Par- 


| lament. 


The pace of Scribner's Memorial Edition 
of Meredith is quickening. We have again 
to note two new volumes (XI and XII) con- 
taining “Beauchamp's Career.” The Illus- 


By this) 


trations in these volumes are photogravures 
of Watts’s well-known portrait of the au- 
thor, painted in 1893; The Estuary from 
Holly Hill, the home of Admiral Maxse, 
Meredith's intimate friend at the time the 
novel was written; Bursledon, the scene of 
Nevil Beauchamp’s death; and The Old 


| Bridge at Bursledon. 


From Maurice Hewlett’s novel “Open 
Country,”” have been extracted John Sen- 
house’s “Letters to Sanchia” (Scribners). 
Since they imply a complete episode of love 
and renunciation, and withal a kind of phil- 
osophy of life, their severance from context 
gives them new emphasis. John Senhouse, 
realizing one day that he was a free 
man, walked out of his student’s rooms at 
King’s, Cambridge, and became a self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting vagabond. A 
little writing and sketching earned him a 
cart, a horse, and a tent, with which he 
proved all the contacts of the roads. It was, 
however, contact with an eager girl, Sanchia 
| Percival, that impelled him to philosophize 
and justify his manner of life. His letters 
to her are a strange mixture of love, impres- 
sionistic observation of nature, and guesses 
lat the mysteries of social and individual 
life. The style is that really eloquent com- 
bination of the torrent, the gasp, and the 
sputter, which, begun by Carlyle, was fur- 
|'ther developed by Browning and George 
|Meredith. Senhouse wins Sanchia’s love, 
| but moved by a double feeling of the impos- 
sibility of roadside life for her, and of the 
inherent unfairness of the marriage bond, 
leaves her, in lieu of a heart, plentiful fine 
phrases. Obviously, he is a quite familiar 
literary figure—the wistful wayfarer of the 
high romantic stamp who loves and passes, 
taking refuge instinctively in the free depths 
of his own personality. Yet Senhouse is not 
merely the traditional seeker for the blue 
flower. He has a distinctly modern quirk, 
jor if you will improvement, is convinced 
that his vagabondage is for the healing of 
‘the nations. Let people walk out and be 
| free. Let them stop doing the stupid things 
that mean wealth and bondage, and elect 
poverty, freedom, and the road. Again Sen- 
|house is modern in preaching an evangel 
which he knows will not be heard. His hope 
}is that Socialism will so drastically show 
the irksomeness of bonds that men will at 
last be driven, through despair, to his own 
ideal of freedom. Meanwhile, he talks on 
the road and sets a good example. Elim- 
inate Senhouse’s poetry—an unfair but still 
clarifying measure—and there remains an 
old-fashioned, isolated, heart-hungry ro- 
mantic hero wrapped up with a new-style 
philosophical anarchist. In a literary way 
the blend is acceptable; as a fresh glance 
at the regimented fatuity of the world the 
letters may even seem important. Philos- 
ophically the remedy and its discoverer ara 
compounded of incongruous stuffs. The 
little book epitomizes the oddly unharmon- 
ized elements of Mr. Hewlett’s rreat talent, 
its fundamental romanticism  interpene- 
trated with an alien realism. 


“Rivers and Streams of England,” painted 
by Sutton Palmer, described by A. G. Brad- 
ley, is one more of those handsome octavos 
with colored illustrations which are fa- 
vored by the Messrs. Black of London (New 
York: Macmillan). Mr. Palmer’s sketches 
are executed with a solidity and precision 
which bring them through the ordeal of 
‘process reproduction apparently unscathed. 
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Mr. Bradley's facile vein is too familiar to 


need characterization. He is fully alive 
to the picturesque, piscatorial, and legen- 
dary features of the streams he follows, 
and not unmindful of the folk who inhabit 
the valleys. He takes especial pleasure in 
the moorland sources of the famous English 
rivers, preferring these friendly and ac- 
cessible spots to the sublimities of crag and 
glacier. These high open moors he thinks 
are unique. They are not quite so. Their 
arid counterpart may be found in the high 
pastures of the Apennines. In spring or 
early summer the resemblance is close 
enough to satisfy the most homesick “Eng- 
lishman in Italy.” This is an unusually 
attractive book. 


“Ruskin and his Circle,” by Ada Earland 
(Putnam), brings to focus certain consid- 
erations which are slurred in other biog- 
raphies. Proper emphasis is given to the 
extraordinary coddling and tyranny he un- 
derwent from his parents. At thirty-eight 
he was ordered to cancel a lecture appoint- 
ment, and to say “that his parents object- 
ed.”’ His physical dependence, narrow evan- 
gelical influence, and the absence of normal 
companionship in youth did much to foster 
the over-sensitiveness that finally under- 
mined him utterly. This book speaks quite 
frankly about the ill-omened marriage. Of 
the honeymoon, with the bridegroom shat- 
tered, travelling under his mother’s charge, 
and the bride a kind of tolerated com- 
panion, a pathetically vivid picture is given. 
Certainly no genius, unless it was Elizabeth 
Parrett, was ever more untowardly ‘“fam- 
ilied,”’ and she had the supreme good luck 
to escape in time. Ruskin’s intimacies with 
the Pre-Raphaelites, with Carlyle, Lord Ac- 
ton, Kate Greenaway, and others are pleas- 
antly described. The belated passion for 
Rose La Touche is sympathetically treated. 
Of fresher interest is a charming bit of 
epistolary philandering with old Miss Su- 
sanna Beever. who lived across Coniston 
Mere. There are chapters on Ruskin’s ven- 
tures in publishing, on his teaching in po- 
litical economy and education, and on St. 
George’s Guild. While reverent in tone, 
this book divests Ruskin of something of 
his awfulness, as a sage, and brings us 
nearer the real man. In one way or aa- 
other he was always struggling with prin- 
cipalities and powers, the most formidable 
of which had their seat within himself. No 
prophet, surely, was ever more completely 
a victim of the régime he desired to over- 
throw. The present tendency is to under- 
estimate his personality and his doctrine. 
The truer view is that his vision was al- 
most infallible within its range; he merely 
had more blind spots than most critics of 
his power. If we use him where he saw, 
and ignore the cases in which he judged 
a priori, he will seldom fail us. In re- 
minding us how readily he attached to him- 
self the best thinkers and finest personali- 
ties of his age, this book will help rehabili- 
tate the memory of a great and misunder- 
stood genius. 


The valuable portions of H. K. Sander- 
son’s “Lynn in the Revolution” (W. B. 
Clarke Co.), with its 504 pages, could be con- 
densed into seventy-five or eighty pages. The 
first volume contains 148 pages of mili- 
tary history of the American Revolution, 
gathered from a few standard secondary 
works, and has no value either literary 
or historical. Following that is one of the 
useful parts of this publication, the “‘Nar- 


. 
The Nation.’ 
rative of Henry Hollowell of Lynn, Respect- 
ing the Revolution in 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, 
1779, to January 17, 1780." This is thirty- 
four pages in length, and contains the ob- 
servations of a man who had eyes to see 
and some sense of humor. We are not told 
whether the journal was written from notes 
made during the war, or from memory, but 
internal evidence would indicate the latter. 
It is a fairly interesting account of scenes 
and incidents common in the Revolutionary 
period. It is properly reproduced, exactly 
as its illiterate author wrote it, bad gram- 
mar, poor spelling, and incorrect canitaliza- 
tion. This is the only evidence the editor 
gives of his knowledge of the accepted 
canons of scholarly editing. The remainder 
of the first volume, and all of the second 
volume, are taken up with biographica! 
sketches of the Lynn soldiers who fought in 
the American Revolution. These sketches 
are made up of a hodge-podge of informa- 
tion gained from local newspapers, family 
traditions, tombstones, and town records. 
This consumes 281 pages, of which the use- 
ful part is some half-dozen letters written 
during the Revolution, and some quotations 
from the records of the town meetings not 
presented elsewhere. The book contains a 
large number of good illustrations, few of 


‘which have anything more than local inter- 


est. As a whole the work is little better or 
worse than the average local history. Its 
patriotism is a little less fervid than that 
we have become schooled to endure. 

Mrs. George Cran is an alert-minded Eng- 
lishwoman, who was commissioned to visit 
western Canada and report upon the op- 
portunities for educated women in that land 
of promise. Her impressions are recorded 
in “A Woman in Canada” (Lippincott). 
Every facility was afforded her to study 
the conditions of life on the Western prairie 
farms, and she describes what she saw 
there with the skill of a trained journal- 
ist. Some things she criticises frankly and 
fearlessly, but, on the whole, her attitude 
is decidedly sympathetic. She does not 
hesitate to advise her fellow-countrywomen 
to go to western Canada. England is over- 


crowded with women, whereas the prairie 
lands of Canada are crying for them by 
the thousand. Canada wants women of 


breeding and endurance, educated, middle- 
class gentlewomen, many of whom are 
struggling to-day to make a living in the 


severe competition of the mother country. 
She promises them a reasonable certainty 


of success, if they will adapt themselves to 


the conditions of a new land. They may 
look forward to absolute independence, if 
they will; but Canada needs them pri- 
marily to become the mothers of future 
generations. The Western provinces are 
full of bachelor farmers, but wives are 
hard to find. Incidentally, Mrs. Cran en- 


livens the pages of her book by many vivid 
sketches of Canadian scenes, 
East and West, and 
the conviction that the freshness and 
of that land of opportunity 
made a deep impression upon her heart. 

The “Anti-Pragmatisme” of Prof Albert 
Schinz, already noticed in the Nation (May 
6, 1909), appears in an Englisl 
(Small, Maynard & Co.), enr ched 
“Warning to Readers of this Edition,” 
three appendices, the first 
forth at length the author’s complaint that 
the scholarchs of Pragmatism have refused 
to understand hig book or to take it seri- 


and Canadian 


types, leaves one with 
vigor 


and optimism 


version 
with a 
and 


of which sets 


ously. The English rendering. since it is 
the work of the author, must be supposed 
faithful; it is at times divertingly un- 
idiomatic 

The title of Dr. J. M. O'Sullivan’s “Old 
Criticism and New Pragmatism” is scare: 
ly indicative of the book’s contents and 
haracter The author or the publishers, 


no doubt, felt thatin bookselling “Pragmat- 
a word to with. The vol- 
in fact, three 
what loosely connected and relatively tech 

The first, “a comparison of 
of Kant Hegel illus- 
their of the 
which has already 

n German, fills two-thirds 
The second is a destructive 
caus- 


ism” is conjure 


ume is, composed of some- 
nical studies 
the methods 
trated 


of quantity,” 


and as 


by treatment category 
appeared 
as & monograph 
of the volume. 


criticism of Kant’s reasonings about 


ality. The third examines the epistemo- 
logical method of Pragmatism, and analyzes 
with much penetration the relations of 
that doctrine to the Kantian theory of 
knowledge. The author is one of that in 
creasing group of philosophers of the 


younger generation who, though learned in 
all the wisdom of the Hegelians, adopt a 
realistic metaphysics. The sumptuous form 
of the volume, and the high level of tech- 
nical competency that characterizes its 
matter, justify a regret that 
books bearing an Irish imprint 
so great a rarity (Gill & 
imported by Longmans, Green & Co.) 


XXXVII (pp. 313) 


philosophical 
quite 
Dublin; 


are 


Son 


The supplement of Vol 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Ja 
pan, yields invaluable data to the student 
of Far Eastern chronology. The elaborate 


apparatus of the late William Bramsen is 


reproduced with revision and supplement, 


and Prof. Ernest W. Clement adds com- 
parative chronological tables of the Chris- 
tian era, Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
eras and rulers, with the years of th 
sexagenary cycles from 660 B. c to 1910 
A. D Rev. C. F. Sweet furnishes notes 
and Professor Sakuma a supplement, the 


whole making, with indexes, a unique hand- 
book. 

“An Introduction to Old French Phonol- 
ogy and Morphology,” by F. B. Luquiens 
(Yale University Press), makes no attempt 
to supplant the standard york by Schwan- 
Behrens. On the Professor Lu- 
quiens’s efforts have been directed toward 
making grammar difficult to 
comprehend; the treatment the 
verb, especially, he has added certain me- 
chanical helps, some of which, however, will 


contrary, 
this less 


to of 


seem questionable to the stricter type of 
scholar. The book will be welcomed chiefly 
by those candidates for the doctorate to 
whom the German of Schwan-Behrens is 


rmountable. 


ns 
“Im Vaterland,” by Paul V. Bacon (Allyn 
& Bacon), is a manual of information about 
Germany the 
in Ger- 


German institutions, in 


It 


and 
colloquies. ‘made 


illustrated 


form of was 
many.” It is abundantly with 
haracteristic photographs; it ap- 
pendix of poems and songs, with music, and 
statistical as well as explanatory notes, The 
test of experience only can determine whe- 
ther a hundred and fifty pages of conver- 
sation, here and there rather obviously so 
manipulated as to satisfy young American 
curiosity about the Fatherland. may not 
prove monotonous. Mr. Bacon believes that 
dialogue is the most stimulating form of 
exposition for learners. There can be no 


has an 
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doubt that his short chapters can be used 
to advantage concurrently with other read- 
ing. The editorial glosses and the Vocab- 
ulary are careful and helpful. The book 
is a worthy companion to the author's pop- 
ular Grammar. 

Klara Hechtenberg Collitz covers with 
her “Selections from Early German Litera- 
ture’’ (American Book Company) the prim- 
itive Germanic territory in general, and the 


mediwval period in Germany, with versions | 


in modern German that best preserve the 
spirit of the originals, without departing 
much from the original form. This 
anthology, like Professor Thomas's, will 
serve at least to give a glimpse into what 
otherwise might be a shelf of closed books 
to students who are not specialists in Ger- 
but who wish to know something 
the works they hear of in lectures 
or read of in literary histories. A bibli- 
ography calls attention to sources and edi- 
for those who wish to go farther. 
Lucretius and Cicero had both to face 
the of creating a philosophical ter- 
minology for a language that seemed less 
fitted than Greek to express abstract ideas. 
Dr. Katharine C “Studies in the 
Philosophical Terminology of Lucretius 
(Columbia University Press) 
to how far the two 
philosophers succeeded, how far they had 
to fall back Greek, how their 
methods differed. This is an inquiry that 
ot be handled exhaustively in a 
of pages, though the dis- 
of course limited to the field 
philosophical interests co- 
il and physical side 
Lucretius’s famous 
his mother 
-is his ex- 


too 


manics, 
about 


tions 


task 


Reiley’s 
and Cicero” 


is an attempt show 


on and 
could n 
brief st 
cussion is 


idy 125 
in which their 
the 
Epicureanism 
the 


patrit sermonia egestas 


Incide mechank 
of 
phrase about poverty of 
tongue 
hundreds of new words, 
few from the 
Munro pointed out, in a 
might used, 
of Lucretius tis 
Greek of his ad- 
Empedocles. Could 
Euripide expounded their theories 
lucidly? Even Lucretius dropped his 
about 


for 
and for 
Greek 

pa | 
the 
much 


cuse coining 


introducing not a 
But, 
sage that 


philosophi 


as 

Dt 
al 

than 


Reiley have 
Latin 
clearer the 


mired Epicurus and 


l have 
more 
Latin when he said: 
de re tam lucida pango 
contingens cuncta lepore. 


modest airs 


quod obscura 


mhusito 
work 


native 


the with complete 
language and 
Lucretius in 
is Indeed natural since 
The weak 
comparative study lies there; 
the writer had two 
solve Dr 
groups of 
is clear especially of 
debated the precise 
meaning of the Lucretian omne and inane 


ero ime to 
his 
facility 
field, a 
he was not hampered by verse 
of thi 
and 
lifferent 
Kelley's 
term 


mnfidence in 


shows greater than 


the ims 


p yint 


the poet prose 


problems to 
of 


careful, 


ve y 
discussion special 
and 
such questions as 
The question whether Cicero edited Lucre- 


tlus is not discussed 


Sir George Newnes, publisher of a num- 


English magazines, died in London 
He found- 
magazine 


ber of 
aged fifty-nine years. 
ed his the weekly 
known as Tit-Bits, in 1881, and from then 
on was chiefly engaged in publishing, giving 
some attention to politica. At one time or 
another, he founded and bought the Weat- 
minater Gazette, the Review of Reviews, the 
Strand Magazine, the Wide World, Country 
Life, the Ladies, Field, Woman's 
Life, and the Scholar's Own. 


last week, 


first venture, 


Garden, 


! 


Koloman Miksz4th, the noted Hungarian | 
writer, died recently in Budapest. His 
works, which include political and humor- | 
ous writings, fiction, descriptions of folk- | 
life in Hungary, and several longer poems, | 
fill thirty volumes. Upon the celebration, | 
not long ago, of the fortieth anniversary 
of his literary career, an estate was pre- 
sented to him by his admirers. 


Science. 


CAMERA-HUNTING IN AFRICA. 


Adventures in the African 
Wilds: Being an Account of a Four | 
Months’ Expedition in British East) 
Africa, for the Purpose of Securing 
Photographs of the Game from Life. | 
By A. Radcliffe Dugmore, F.R.G:S. | 
With 140 photographs from life by the | 
author. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $6 net. 

This is Mr. Dugmore’s readable and | 
modest narrative account of his remark- 
able achievements as a camera-hunter 
of African big game. That he was not 
the first man to take a camera into the 
African wilds, readers of the litera- 
ture of animal photography are aware. 
Cc. G. Schillings photographed Afri- 
can animals—even the most dangerous 
of them—in their natural habitats, sev- 
eral years ago; and he has published 


Camera 


two or three books showing the results of 
his work, notably “Flashlights in the 


Jungle,” which contains perhaps the 
best of the pictures he secured, and 
which appeared in this country in 1906. 
And Herr Schillings himself was pre- 
ceded by Edward North Buxton, the 
English sportsman, who advocated the 
substitution of the camera for the rifle 
many years ago, and was at first well- 
laughed at for venturing the suggestion. 

So far as actual results are concerned, 
Herr Schillings’s work was the most re- 
markable that had been done up to that 
time, and his photographs of the bath- 
ing rhinoceroses, the zebras and the 
leopard at water-holes, and a picture of 
the giraffe which bears his name, still 
stand as fine examples of skilful work 
with a camera. But it must be admit- 
ted that Mr. Dugmore’s achievements 
are even more remarkable, and, from 
the point of view of the naturalist, more 
valuable than are those of his German 
predecessor. The flashlight picture of a! 
fine maned lion, which forms the fron-| 
tisplece, is virtually a perfect likeness | 


‘of the animal, standing broadside on) 


at a distance of about twelve yards, 
and showing the characteristic sav- 
age expression. This is a veritable tri-| 
umph in animal photography. Still more | 
extraordinary are the pictures of the | 
rhinoceroses, and especially the one of 
a huge bull, taken at a distance of fif-| 
teen yards; the enraged brute was ac- 
tually charging Mr. Dugmore. There | 
are three other pictures of charging) 


rhinoceroses which likewise give clear 
ideas of the animals’ appearance, and 
several which show them at rest in 
characteristic surroundings, and usually 
attended by their friends, the tick birds, 
which feed upon the parasites that in- 
fest them. 

Besides the extraordinary lion picture 
already mentioned, Mr. Dugmore got, 
with a second camera, another picture 
of the same animal from a different po- 
sition, showing him advancing toward 
a dead zebra, which was used as a bait, 


/and there are also two photographs, tak- 


en at close quarters, of a pair of lions— 
one of them wounded—who stalked the 
author in broad daylight. There are a 
dozen pictures of hippopotami, showing 
these uncouth animals in groups or sin- 
gly, in the water and on land, and sev- 
eral of these are very life-like portraits. 
A decidedly interesting picture shows a 
group of about a dozen Grant’s zebras 


| digging for water in the sandy bed of 


the Olgeri River, and there are five oth- 
er studies of the two species of this 
beautiful animal shown in its natural 
haunts, in groups or as individuals, 
including a remarkably clear and ex- 
pressive full-page portrait of a perfect 
specimen of the Grant's type. Mr. Dug- 
more was also successful in getting char- 
acteristic pictures of giraffes, and one 
of the most informing illustrations in 
the book shows a herd of six of these 
strange creatures, in single file and all 
clearly outlined against the sky—the 
work of a telephoto lens at a distance 
of 375 yards. Other animals of which 
Mr. Dugmore got excellent photographs 
were the buffalo, hartebeest, wildebeest, 
dik-dik, water-buck, impalla, Grant’s and 
Waller’s gazelles, oryx, eland, forest hog, 
wart hog, hyena, and jackal. And there 
are many pictures of birds, as well as 
studies of native savage types, and sev- 
eral good landscape photographs, in- 
cluding some fine views of Mount Kenia. 

The striking fact about Mr. Dugmore’s 
work, however, is that the getting of 
sixty-odd photographs of more than 
twenty different species of big game, 
represented the actual killing of prob- 
ably less than half a dozen animals, and 
all of these were rhinoceroses or lions, 
who were shot purely in self-defence. In- 
deed, Mr. Dugmore’s determination to 
do no unnecessary killing caused him to 
subject himself to very great danger. 
For example, he actually had his com- 
panion, whom he relied upon to defend 
him from charging animals, attempt to 
stop or turn an oncoming rhinoceros 
with a charge of buck-shot from a shot- 
gun, an experiment which was success- 
ful in the first trial, but which was not 
repeated after this adventure: 


No sooner had I seized the camera and 
moved a little to one side, so as to obtain 
a better view of the animal in case he 
charged (unless he charged me first!) than 
the rhinoceros was up and at us. It 
seemed incredible that so large an anima)d 
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could move with such rapidity. I focussed 


on him as he rushed toward C and the 
Masai and the two thoroughly scared boys 
who were behind them. Almost uncon- 
sciously I released the shutter when at 
the moment a shot rang out. C. was try- 
ing to turn the animal with a charge of 
buckshot. The attempt, however, was fu- 
tile, and the creature came on without 
even hesitating. C., realizing that the shot 
had failed, fired a 12-bore ball from the 
left barrel, and then seizing his revolver, 
began firing right into its head as it rush- 
ed past him not six feet away. It made 
straight for the Masai, who stood quietly 
waiting the onrush, and jumped aside when 
within touching distance of the big horn. 
Having missed the Masai, it next turned 
toward me, just ag I was endeavoring to 
put a second plate in position, so that I 
might get a picture of the actual encoun- 
ter. In a hurry, I did not put the plate 


to my disappointment. But for the mo- 
ment I had other things with which to 
occupy my mind, and the camera became 
less important than the angry beast, when, 
to my relief, the Masai, with wonderful 
coolness drove his spear into the side of 
the rhinoceros. That turned it toward C., 
who quickly put another revolver shot into 
its head, and that decided the bewildered 
animal to leave us alone, and off it went, 
heading almost directly toward the terri- 
fied caravan. 


The description of photographing a 
lion by flashlight at night gives another 
the author exposed himself: 


For about two hours I had been strain- 
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portant, they frequently show, as ac- 
curately and as completely as a photo 
graph may, the natural habitat of the 
animal pictured, and its appearance 
in such surroundings. A still greater 
value of the book, however, is its effec- 
tiveness in calling attention to the real- 
ly remarkable results which may be ob- 
tained by this new and altogether laud- 
able manner of gratifying the love of 
the chase. It may fairly be doubted 
whether these results warrant the risks 
which Mr. Dugmore took in  photo- 
graphing such exceedingly dangerous 
animals as the lion and the rhinoceros 
—risks obviously far greater than are 
taken by the hunter whose only pur- 
pose is to kill, and who, as a matter of 
fact, usually brings down his animal at 


a comparatively safe distance. But there 
holder all the way in, as I afterward found | 


are many animals which may be pho- 
tographed with little or no risk of at- 
tack, and yet not without the exercise 
of even more skill, resourcefulness, and 


'determination than are involved in the 


ing both eyes and ears, when suddenly to) 


my astonishment a huge lion appeared. 

As far as I could judge, the big 
creature was staring at us, and I scarcely 
dared reach over to my companion and 
whisper the word “lion.” Fortunately, he 
awoke without making any noise, and lean- 
ing gently over me he had his first look 
at the animal. After a flashlight 
goes off one can see nothing for several 
minutes, so the lion might come without 
our knowing anything until he was on top 
of us, when shooting would be too late. 
° While we were getting ready for 
this, the lion seized the zebra, and with- 
out the slightest effort turned it round. 
Fearing that he would carry it off beyond 
the reach of the cameras, we hurriedly took 
aim, and as I pressed the electric flash re- 
lease we both fired. The two shots rang 
out simultaneously with the explosion of 
the powerful light, but whether the lion 
was hit we could not tell. He only went 
about one hundred yards away, and then 
began roaring in a manner that made us 
most uncomfortable. It was not long be- 
fore he was joined by his mate, and the 
two kept up the most frightful roars I had 
ever heard. It was no wonder then 
that we did not enjoy crawling out of our 
bomba in order to reset the cameras and 
flashlight. 


Beyond a doubt, Mr. Dugmore, in the 
preparation of this volume, has render- 
ed a very considerable service to natur- 
al history. As we have said, many of 
the photographs are exceedingly life- 


like, and, what perhaps is still more im-! positively, will be her last. 


pursuit of them with the rifle. For, as 
Mr. Dugmore very truly says: “The ef- 
ficiency of the modern rifle greatly re- 
duces the chance of failure, and conse- 
quently places the balance of chance too 
much in the sportsman’s hands, while 
the difficulties of photography are less- 
ened almost yearly by the invention of 
better and more simple devices, with 


were practically unobtainable are to-day 
becoming common. It will be but a few 
years before we shall see clubs and so- 
cieties formed for the advancement of 
natural history photography.” 

The last two chapters tell how to ar- 
range a trip to British East Africa, and 
its cost and equipment; and the photo- 
graphic outfit needed. The volume is of 
quarto size and well printed, but appar- 
ently is not very durably bound. 


Drama and Musie. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the reappearance of Ellen Terry upon the 
American stage next season, but not—un 


fortunately—in regular dramatic perform- 
ances. She is to appear as an entertainer 
as Mrs. Siddons, Fanny Kemble, and other 
famous players did in their time. Her 
proposal is to give a series of discourses 
with illustrative acting in Elizabethan cos- 
tume, on “The Women of Shakespeare,” 
“The Letters of Shakespeare,” and “The 
Children of Shakespeare.” 

G. P. Huntley, the English comedian 
who recently played Eccles in “Caste,” and 
Hattie Williams are to play together next 
season in an English version of “Le Bois 
sacré,”” by the authors of “Love Watches” 
and “Inconstant George.” It deals with a 
woman’s demand for the Legion of Honor 
ribbon. 

Sarah Bernhardt continues to defy time 
and space. Next winter she is to pay an- 
other farewell visit to America, and the 
usual assurances are given that this one, 
According to 
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present arrangements she is to begin her 
next tour in this country in Chicago « 
the 3ist of October, and will reach New 
York one month later, remaining for four 
weeks. She brings with her an extensive 
repertory of old and new plays, including 
“L’Aigion,” “Jeanne d@’Arc,” “Les Bouf- 
fons,” “Phédre,” “Monna Vanna.” “Hain 
let,” “Resurrection,” “Les Romanesques 
ete. During her closing week she will 
seen in “La Princesse Lointaine” of R« 
tand and an act of “Faust.” In this she 
may possibly have the assistance of the 
eminent actor, Le Bargy. 


yn 


} 
be 
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Hermann Vezin, the well-known actor, died 

London on Sunday, aged eighty-ons 
years. He was born in Philadelphia, and 
was graduated from the University of Penn 


in 


sylvania. Going to Europe, he there 1 
solved to become an actor, and made rapiu 
success, until, in 1852, Charles Kean en 


gaged him for the part of Pembroke in his 
famous revival of “King John,” at th: 
Princess Theatre in London. He then made 
a circuit of the English provinces for sev- 
eral years, until he returned to London in 
1859, and played ‘‘Macbeth” in the Surrey 
Theatre. Thereafter he appeared with much 
success as Hamlet, King John, Othello 
Shylock, Louis XVI, Sir Giles Overreach, 
and in “Donna Diana,"’ by Westland Mars 
ton; in “The Man o’ Airlie,”’ and in “Dan’‘l 
Druce,”” by W. S. Gilbert. In 1868, at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, he gave a single 
performance of ‘‘Cenci,”’ Shelley's tragedy 
to which the censor had refused a license 
One of his famous later roles was that of 
Dr. Primrose in “Olivia."”” He took Henry 
Irving's place as Macbeth, when the latter 
broke down, and achieved much success 
At eighty years he played as Rowley in Sir 
Herbert Tree’s revival of “The Schoo! for 


Scandal.” 
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Percy Goetschius does not share the belief 
that a pupil must study harmony before he 
can intelligently take up counterpoint His 
“Exercises Elementary Counterpoint 

t, Schirmer) in 
course in harmony as 
counterpoint, his conviction being that these 
two courses be Whil 
this point is debatable, an attentive studen 
a deep in- 


in 


represent his mind a 


quite much as in 


cannot separated 
of this volume cannot fail to get 
sight into the mysteries of harmony (chords 
and their uses), as well as of counterpoint, 
or the art of interweaving two or more mel 
odies. 

Music Diction 
little book 
condensed 


Elson’s “Pocket 
ary” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
containing in 180 pages, 
form, the infermation imparted at greater 
length in the 206 pages of his “Music D 
tionary.” If singers and players, profes 
sional as well as amateur, carried a copy of 
it in their pocket (it takes up very littl 
space), there would be fewer errors in the 
interpretation of masterpieces. An 
dix of eighteen pages gives the most 
names in music, with places and dates 
birth 500 in all 
“Why do pianos get out of tune’? Should 
they be closed at night? How can the keys 
be kept white, the varnish clear?” These 
and many other questions that occur to 


Louis C, 
is a 
in a 


appen- 
noted 


of 


and death—above 
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ers of 
Construction, Tuning, and Care of the Pi- 
* by Edward Quincy Norton (Oliver 
Thirteen different reasons are 
given why strings break, and every other 
problem that presents itself to the maker, 
tuner, and player of a piano is treated with 
the questions of action, 
of felt with a page on 


Mmijuries done 


anoforte, 


Ditson Co.). 


same thoroughness 
of temperament, etc., 
by mice. 

Forty-four French Folksongs and Vari- 
ants from Canada, Normandy, and Brittany” 
title of a collection just issued by 
Schirmer. The songs were gathered and 
harmonized by Julien Tiersot, and the text 
i1ccompanying the music is in both French 
and English. of these songs have 
great rhythmic and melodic charm, and the 
harmonies added by Mr. Tiersot do not do 
violence to their spirit. He was pleased to 
find that, whereas in France such songs are 
in vogue among the lower classes, 
in “New France,” particularly in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, they are far from being 
despised by the educated classes. It is in- 
teresting to note how some of the old songs 
are colored by the new environment. 
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PARIS MUSEUM NOTES. 


Paris, June 3. 


In the hall of Greek sculpture of the 
Louvre Museum, an important addition 
has been made to the series of archaic 
“Apollos,” as they were once called, or 
“Kourol,” according to the later, non- 
committal designation. It is a statue 
found in the island of Paros in 1902, 
described the same year by O. Ruben- 
sohn (Athen. Mittheil., XXVII, pl. xi), 
and forming No. 122 in the late work of 
W. Deonna, “Les Appollons archaiques” 
(Geneva, 1909). It helps to complete 
the series begun at the Louvre by the 
two torsos (Leonna, Nos. 1-2) excavat- 
ed at Actium by the French consul, who 
found the Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace, and continued by three fragments 

of Pentelicus (Leonna, No. 
by a head in Parian marble 
(No. 24). The new piece is a complete 
figure, head and all, and well enough 
preserved to furnish the necessary stan- 
Three fragments 


in marble 


23), and 


dard of comparison. 
of a larger statue, found at the same 
place, add to the completeness of the 
erles, which precedes the Medic wars 
and begins in the second quarter of the 
ixth century, wp. c. The first example 
recalls the “Apollo” of Thera, the new 
Mount Ptous in Beotia, 
(Deonna, 


one that from 
in the Athens Museum 
page 157, fig. 32-33). 

Farnell (“Cults of the Greek States,” 
Vol. IV, pages 330-1) places these ex- 
amples of early Greek sculpture, with 
their multiple relations in archmology, 
religion, and social history: 


now 


art 


rhe Thera, Orcho- 
menos, have title, for some 
of these may have been representations of 
the worshipper who dedicates himself, or 


of Tenea, 


no sure 


“Apollos” 


etc., 
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the deceased. It would be too dog- 
matic and hazardous to say that no Greek 
divinity had been represented unclothed 
before 600 Bp. c. When nudity became the 
prevalent fashion at the Olympian games, 
it was natural that the change should af- 
fect artistic conventions. That Apollo 
should have been the first prominent ex- 
ample of the new fashion is an interesting 
fact, about the explanation of which we 
may doubt. It may be found in the Dorian 
worship, in which Apollo was specially as- 
sociated with the athletic and military 
epheboi, and therefore himself imagined as 
essentially a divine ephebos. It may also 
be that his relation with Zeus which be- 
came more explicit in the later period of 
religious thought, and in which he was es- 
sentially regarded as the son of God, as- 
the development of the youthful 
ideal. But it is as a youth in early ma- 
turity, not as a boy, that the archaic, and 
usually also the later, art conceived him. 


sisted 


A transfer from the Auxerre Museum 
to the Louvre adds a not unimportant 
example of another period in art his- 
tory. 
centimetres high, representing a draped 
woman, and is an undoubted specimen 
of the sculpture of the “Dedalids,” who, 
from Crete, became the teachers of the 


It is a statuette in limestone, 75 | 
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netruments are answered in “The of the athlete, or sepulchral monuments of which is abundantly represented in the 


Louvre collection. Of particular inter- 
est is a series of archeological sketches 
by David, showing his laborious docu- 
mentation, and 38 leaves from Dela- 
croix’s Morocco sketchbook. Great space 
and a learned introduction are given to 
the drawings of Antoine Coypel, which 
at his death came in their totality to 
the royal collection. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale has receiv- 
ed a legacy of importance for the his- 
tory of the Restoration. It is the works 
of the engraver Depaulis, comprising 
notably a collection of portraits of cele- 
brated contemporaries ordered by Louis 
XVIII. Alexander I obtained duplicates 
for the Russian Imperial Museum; but 
the French collection, which had re- 
mained in the engraver’s family, will 
prove more accessible to ordinary stu- 
dents. 

The rich decorative art collection of 
Piet-Lataudrie has now been distributed 
to different French museums, according 
to the directions of the testator. The 
Louvre receives 26 valuable pieces, which 
-have been described by M. Migeon in Les 
|Arts, August, 1909. They comprise a 
‘series from Persia, Egypt, Asia Minor, 


Peloponnesians. It goes back to the sev-/and Andalusia, from the twelfth to the 


enth century B. c., and takes its place 


sixteenth century. The remainder are 


in the series of archaic feminine figures | of varied European origin from the Mid- 


of the “xoanon” form. It is related to 
examples in the Museums of Candia and 
Athens, and to a find of the English | 
school of Athens at Sparta in the tem-| 
ple of Artemis Orthia. It was described | 
by Collignon in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, 1908, t. xi, pp. 153-170, pl. x. 

A large Madonna in stone, of the 
years when the latest Gothic tradition 
was beginning to yield to Italian influ- 


ence, has taken its place in the hall of| 


Medieval and Renaissance sculpture. It 
is of great artistic merit and of historic 
importance in the series. In the hall of 
modern sculpture, besides the maquettes 
of Carpeaux, now appear sketches of 
Barye, a series of models of David d’An- 
gers,and the ivory statuette of Rachel by 
Barre, In the collections of the Mission 
Pelliot gathered from 1906 to 1909 in| 
Chinese Turkestan, besides the manu- 
script treasure, there are paintings and 
sculpture showing the transmission of 
Greek art formulas and types to Indian 
Buddhism of the Middle Ages. These 
have a special hall at the Louvre. 

The “Inventaire général des dessins 
du Musée du Louvre,” by Jeon Guiffrey 
and Pierre Marcel (25 francs a volume, 
or by subscription), continues its good 
work of rendering this immense and 
priceless treasure of drawings available 
for purposes of study in art and history. 
The fourth volume—French school— 
comprises 610 illustrations of good qual 
ity for the 825 drawings described, The 
alphabetical order in this new volume 
happens to concentrate the interest, 
comprising as it does the work of Corot, 
Daubigny, David, and Delacroix, all of 


dle Ages and Renaissance. The portrait 

of the donor by Bastien-Lepage will be 

placed with the collection at the Louvre. 
s. D. 


“Portrait Miniatures” is the subject of 
the special spring number of the Studio. 
The text is by the very competent hand 
of Dr. George C. Williamson, and there 
are more than fifty plates of fair execu- 
tion of which more than half are colored 
These we think are the less successful. 


| Naturally the treatment has to be selec- 


tive. Dr, Williamson, for example, gives 
some attention to Austrian miniaturists, 
apparently because a book has recently 
been published on them. No American 
name appears, though Malbone and Fraser 
are certainly above the average level of 
the artists presented. In running through 
the illustrations one is struck by the 
general mediocrity displayed. Occasionally 
the art has allured a Holbein. a Samuel 


| Cooper, end a Fiiger, but in the main, the 


Cosways represent its heights and the 
Plimers its bathetic average. They did 
things somewhat better, to be sure, in 
| France, where a fair level of technical in- 
tegrity was maintained. Still the very de- 
fects of miniature painting are of an en- 
dearing sort. Collectors of a modest kind 
will doubtless welcome this album of re- 
productions from rare and virtually inac- 
cessible originals. We regret the absence 
of Bronzino, who would have added one 
more great artist to the few here repre- 
sented. 

“English Leadwork, Its Art and History,” 
|by Lawrence Weaver, F. 8. A., is a large 
/and richly illustrated quarto imported by 
|the Scribners and sold at ten dollars net. 
|The American student of decoration will 
‘be astonished at the antiquity and number 
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of fine remains. Not to mention lead cof- paramount, and that the railway rate. 
fins, there are elaborately sculptured bap- dispute was only a passing incident. 
tismal founts of Romanesque period extant | Some light on the judgment of the 
in several examples. As we approach the ¢ 
|future may be gained by a rather re- 
vival, 
late Gothic period and the classical reviva Sc lesteaiiie saveltel enn ani 


water pipe heads. and cisterns become | 
prominent. Occasionally we find an entire jreminiscent financiers have generally 


bay window sheathed with the ductile metal. |@gTeed in the strong points of resem- 
At all times spires and pinnacles have been |blance between the events of the past 


covered with lead. Often the setting of |few months and what happened towards 
the plates and the soldering is managed the end of 1895. The comparison is now 
with great vivacity. Aberdeen spires, for ‘an old one, yet a fresh parallel incident 
instance, are almost without exception pic- |is constantly being added. The prema- 
turesquely herringboned. As we reach the/+... atter-panic boom, the violent rise 


century just past, lend werk shares the} in prices of commodities and stocks, the 
general decline of all handicraft. Many) 
garden statues, mostly copies of classic Semeral outburst of speculation on bor- 


originals, date from the eighteenth century |TOwed money, the turning of an export 
op. We find this the least interesting and balance on foreign trade account into 
idiomatic employment of the material. The|an “import excess,” the exhausting 
ferment of the arts and crafts movement |drain of gold, the wholesale placing of 
in England has done something to restore | railway loans in Europe to correct the 


lead to architectural honor, Gutters, wa- ‘foreign trade position—this was the list 


ter leads, garden tanks—a whole class of | 


decorative exterior plumbing, which had 


been done flimsily in stamped copper, zinc, | 


of coincidences to date, a fortnight ago. 
But when financial watchers traced out 


or even tinned sheet iron, is now often de- | these rather remarkable parallels, and 
signed and cast in the more durable met- indulged in more or less vague conjec- 
al. Mr. Troup’s, Mr. Bankart’s, and J. |ture as to what would be the outcome 
Starkie Gardner’s designs all merit praise | on the present occasion, they were not 
for their strength, simplicity, and appro-j aware that one of the most striking in 
priateness to the material. In general ex-|all the series of parallels was close at 
terior leadwork seems best when it is mere- ‘hand. What happened next was no more 
ly serviceable, as roof covering, coping, or foreseen in 1895 than in 1910, and, on 
water service. The author’s warning against both occasions, it had precisely the 


milled sheet lead should be noted. With | 
same effect on the Stock Exchange. 
lead d material for isolated sculpture | 
ripe bir ny ctw . It was in September, 1895, that the 


we have little sympathy. Here there seems | 
to be an esthetic confusion between the highly unfavorable nature of the eco- 


charming little pewter statuettes of the |nomic situation began to be discerned. 
Continental sculptors and the robuster re- | Prices sold slowly off in the Stock Ex- 
quirements of garden statuary. Concrete |change; but the surplus bank reserve 
or the softer stones for this purpose have beni large, money was very easy, and it 
every merit of lead and some additional | was hoped that liquidation in commodi- 
virtues of their own. The appeal of this|+i., would solve the difficulties. Still, 
fully illustrated book to students of English | ho uneestatats te the Siete Bok 
decoration is strong, to practising archi- | y . ae ao 
tects perhaps even stronger. continued, and by December there was 
Leute Amamtia’ Willan: en eeeteen, ‘a oq | 2xious discussion, in conservative 
recently at Silly-la-Poterie, aged sixty- |beniking circles, as to whether true eco- 
three years. He pursued his artistic studies |20Mic equilibrium could be restored ex- 
under Viollet-le-Duc, Aimé Perrey, and |cept through much more radical liquida- 
Jouffroy, and was a member of the Artistes | tion. It was then, quite unexpectedly, 
Francais, receiving four medals, the last|that President Cleveland sent to Con- 
in 1900. Among his works are the monu- |gress on Monday, December 17, his fa- 
ment at Soissons in memory of the defend-| ous Venezuela message. 
ers of 1870, and the statue of Racine ad The wisdom of that message, especial- 
Werts-Miten. |ly as regards the veiled defiance of Great 
=| Britain, was a matter of warm discus- 
\sion, then and afterward. It was, in 
fact, a much more disquieting political 
incident, so far as its ultimate possi- 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. ‘bilities were concerned, than the rail- 
way rate injunction, and the clamor of 
It is probable that Wall Street tradi- hysterical excitement which arose 
tion will hereafter associate the recent throughout the country was such as to| 
spasm of Stock Exchange liquidation make the recent “railway interviews” a 
entirely with the collision between gov- trifling matter by comparison. The stock | 
ernment and railways. There will, how-| market hesitated; then liquidation on! 
ever, if experience is any guide, be three an extreme scale began. Before the 
distinct lines of reasoning. We shall be | week was over, Atchison stock had fall-| 
told that the market would not have jen 7 points, Burlington and Quincy 15, | 
collapsed at all, but for Attorney-Gen-|St, Paul 15%, Rock Island 16%, Lake| 
eral Wickersham’s injunction. We shall Shore 14, New York Central 10. Even in| 
learn that the liquidation was inevit- the Wall Street call money market, | 
able, but that the Washington action rates advanced to 100 per cent. The! 
hastened and aggravated it. Finally, we liquidation in stocks was drastic and) 
shall hear that economic causes were complete. 
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Finance. 


The reader can trace analogies for 
himself. During the break in stocks in 
the last fortnight of 1895, it was com- 
monly alleged in Wall Street, first, that 
no way out of the trouble with England 
was in sight; secondly, that the Admin- 
istration had hopelessly injured the 
financial situation. Yet a very few 
weeks sufficed to prove that there was 
a solution to the trouble; England 
agreed to arbitration of the Venezuela 
claims, much as the railways last week 
agreed to leave the rate dispute to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Stock Exchange, even before the month 
was over, had recovered half its losses, 
and the purchases were largely by 
strong interests, home and foreign. 

But the developments which presént- 
ly ensued in the country’s economic po- 
sition were much more remarkable. Dur- 
ing 1895, so deadlocked was the domes: 
tic market for capital that an _ enor- 
mously expansive foreign syndicate had 
to be employed to finance an urgently- 
needed loan to the United States Gov- 
ernment. In January—less than a 


‘month after the “Venezuela panic’—an- 


other $100,000,000 loan was offered for 
home subscription by the general pub- 
lic; it elicited total bids of $568,000,000, 
was taken at a great advance over the 
price of the “syndicate loan” of 1895, 
and plainly showed that the market for 
capital was in a normal condition, Bul- 
warked thus by a liquidated speculation 
and by returning soundness in the eco- 
nomic situation, the market sustained 
with remarkable vitality the shock of 
Bryan’s Presidential canvass. Liquida- 
tion was not by any means ended with 
“Venezuela week”; the markets had 
some bad quarter-hours in 1896; but 
three months before election day, prices 
were rising rapidly in the Stock Ex- 
change; exports of merchandise far ex- 
ceeded imports; gold poured in from 
Europe, and the way was prepared for 
the coming industrial revival. 
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HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Chas. D. Hazen’s 
EUROPE SINCE 1815 


With 14 Colored Maps Svo. $3.00 net. 


In this initial volume of the new 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES the 
aim has been to make the narrative so 
interesting in style as to attract the stu- 
dent, without sacrificing accuracy or 
proportion. For the sake of impressive- 
ness it has been necessary to concen- 
trate attention upon a relatively smal) 
number of topics, but it is hoped that 
10 Important step in the development of 
modern Europe has been sighted. Eng- 
lish |} ory has been interwoven with 

ntinental history, and colonial de- 

opment has received careful treat- 
Great pains have been taken to 

a} the bibliographical apparatus real- 

ly ful to the undergraduate 


Helen R. Albee’s 
HARDY PLANTS FOR 
COTTAGE GARDENS 


By the Author of “Mountain Playmates.” 
(American Nature Series.) With some 
Illustrations from photographs. 309 
With Index i2mo. $1.60 net; 

by mail, $1.73. 


CONTENTS In the Beginning—An In 
plent Garden—The Garden Grows—My 
Ambition Grows—Within the Garden 
Wall Seeds \ Descent into Particu- 
lar Propagation of Plants—Vices of 
Plant Mine Enemies—Photography of 
Flowers—Some Gardeners I Have Known 
\ Dedication—Classified Lists—White 
Flowers—Blue Flowers—Yellow Flowers 
Pink Flowers—Red Flowers 


| Further Enlarged Edition of 


H. A. Beers’ WAYS OF YALE 


$1.20 net: by mail, $1.28 


Viola Burhans’s 


THE CAVE-WOMAN 
A Novel of To-day, $1.50 


The action begins and ends in a dark 
cave One of America’s leading critics 
who saw this book in MS. commended 
the originality of the story, the writer's 
real literary capacity, the carrying pow- 
r of the whole.” 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH NOTING, 


DR MORGAN $1.75 New S2-page De 
Morgan leaflet on application 

The Unknown Qganttey. By GER 
rnhupe HALL, A Novel 1.50 

In and Oat of Florence. By MAX 
VERNON With 148 tllustrations Svo 
Roxed, $2.50 net.* 

The Poetic Old World. Compiled by 
LUCY H. HUMPHREY Selected poems for 
travellers Pocket 16mo $1.50 net.* 

Recollections of a Varied Life. By 
GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. $2.75 net.* 

The Theory of the Theatre. By CLAY 
rON HAMILTON $1.50 net.* ° 

LEADING AMERICANS. 

Eulited by W. P. TRANT Fach $1.75 net.* 

Nevellate. By JOHN ERSKINE 

Nasa yiate. Ty WM. MORTON PAYNE 

Soldiers, hy R. M. JOHNSTON 
NATURE BOOKS. 

New Leaflet on Application 

Oar Search tor a Wilderness. By MR 

sod MES. C. WM. BEEBE. Trips in Vene 

fuela and Liritieh Culana With numerous 
iliuatra tions $2.75 net.* 

The Prince and hia Anta. ly ‘“VAMBA.”’ 

Translated by SARAH F. WOODRUFF, with 

Introduction by VERNON L. KELLOGG, and 

many Ulustrations, 8 in color. 61.35 net.* 

The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, 
and Park. Ry B. BE. FERNOW. Pro 

fueely tlluetrated American Natare Series 

$2.00 aet.* 


KELLOGG Lilustrated Ameriean Natore 
Series $1.75 net.* 
*Posetage S&% additional 


. Cc 
Henry: Holt & Company 3 ¥: 


It Never Can Happen Again. By WM. | 


Shell-Fish Industries. By JAMES L. | 


Yotes, Mrs, E. The Burnt Offering. Lane Macleod, Fiona (William Sharp). The D»- 
Co. $1.60. minion of Dreams; Under the Dark Star; 

Creswick, P. Honesty’s Garden. Putnam.| The Sin Eater; The Washer of the Ford. 
$1.25 | 2 vols. Duffield. $1.50 net each. 

Dock, L . Hygiene and Morality. Put- | Moore, J. T. Uncle Wash: His Stories. 
nam. $1.25. | Mortality Statistics, 1908. Ninth annual 

Documentary History of American Indus-| report. Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
trial Society. Vols. IV, V, and VI. Sup-|_ ton. 
plement. Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co, | Pennsylvania Society Year Book, 1910. New 

Ebray, A, La France qui meurt. Paris: | York: Penn. Soc. 

Société francaise D’'Imprimerie et de Li- | Postgate, J. P. Dead Language and Dead 
brairie, Languages, with Special Reference ‘o 

Galloway, T. W. Text-Book of Elementary Latin. Lecture delivered before Univ. of 
Zoblogy. Philudelphia: Blakiston’s So1.| Liverpool. Murray. 
$1.25 net. Pratt, H. M. The Cathedral Churches .aof 

Ganong, W. F. The Teaching Botanist. England. Duffield. $2.50 net. 

Second edition. Macmillan. $1.25 net. Prall, W. The Court of Alexander III: 

George Meek, Bath Chair-man: By Him-| Letters of Mrs. Lothrop, edited. Phila- 
self. With an introduction by H. G.| delphia: Winston Co. $1.50 net. 

Wells. Dutton. $1.59 net. Roosevelt, T. Biological Analogies in His- 

Giese, W, F., and Cool, C. D. French Anec- tory: The Romanes’ Lecture, 1910. 
dotes. Arr. for trans., comp., etc. Bos- Frowde. 
ton: Heath. 40 cents. Seward, A. C. Fossil Plants: a Text-Book 

Haile. M. Life of Reginald Pole. Long- for Students of Botany and Geology. Vol 
mans Il. Putnam. $5 net. 

Haney, L. H. A Congressional History of Sexton, P. T. Laws as Contracts and Legal 
Railways in the U. S., 1850-1887. Bulle- Ethics: Address before the Albany Law 
tin 342, Univ. of Wis., Madison. School, June 9. Privately printed, Pal- 

Hatcher, W. E. Along the Trail of the myra, N. Y. 

Friendly Yeare. Revell. $1.50 net. Skrainka, P. St. Louis: Its History and 

Hays, H. A. The Antietam and Its Bridges Ideals. St. Louis; Amer. Medical Assn. 
Putnam. $3.50 Speer, R. E. Christianity and the Nations. 

Holt, H. J. Tre Calendared Isles: a Ro- Revell. $2 net. 
mance of Casco Bay Boston: R. «G. Starr, F. Filipino Riddles, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Badger World Book Co. 60 cents. 

Home, G. The Motor Routes of France. Talbot, F. S. Poems. Boston: R. G. Bai- 
Part Il. Macmillan. $2.50 net. ger. 

liorner, H. H. The American Flag. State Thompson, E. N. 8S. The English Moral 
of New York Education Department, Al- Plays. (Transactions Connecticut Acad- 
bany. emy of Arts and _ Sciences.) Yale 

Jenkins, F., McGraw, D., and Darrow, R. P. Univ. Press. 

Dolls and Toy Balloons. Broadway Puo. Thompson, F. A Renegade Poet, and Other 
Co. Essays. Boston: Ball Pub, Co. $1.25 

Jenks, J. W. Governmental Action for So- net. 
cial Welfare. Macmillan. $1 net. Trovillien, H. W. An Opinion Journalistic. 

Kelly, E. Twentieth Century Socialism.| Herrin, Il.: Privately printed by Herrin 
Longmans. $1.75 net. News. 

Le Fevre, R. History of New Paltz, N. Y.,| Wilkinson, W. C, The Good of Life, and 
and Its Old Families. (From 1678 to Other Little Essays. Funk & Wagnalls. 
1820.) Second edition. New Paltz: R, $1.25 net. 

Le Fevre. $5 net. |Wyllarde, D. Tropical Tales and Others. 

Leffingwell, A. American Meat. Theo. E. Third ed. Lane Co. $1.50. 

Schulte. Year Book of the United States Brewers’ 

McFalls, C. A. Forget-Me-Nots, and Other Association. 1910. United States Brew- 

Poems. Boston: R. G. Badger ers’ Association. 











FOR THE SUMMER LIBRARY | | The Best Books 


9, 
GWENDA. By Mat SBarnce-Grenty, “ot the Best Available Books 
About 100,000 


author of “‘Dimble and 1,” “‘Hilary on Her | ri 
Own,"’ “Hazel of Heatherland.”” An inti- 


mate, intense storv, relieved by humor and a | By William Swan Sonnenschein 


dash of worldly wisdom. 12mo. 350 pages. | 
Frontispiece. $1.50. Third Edition Entirely Rewritten To 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING. By Be in Three Parts. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author of ‘Dr. 83.50 

Ellen” and “Open House.”” A sparkling, || | Past £. met, Benéy. 
wholesome story, full of humor, vivacity and 
charm. 12mo. Frontiaplece in color. $1.50. “It would be difficult to exaggerate 
IN PRAISE OF GARDENS. Compiled the usefulness of this work or to 
by Temple Scott. Poems and verses about | 

pm ee Wade cand of ~~ praise too highly the industry of the 
poetry. Charming in contents and in mm compiler. Turn to what subject we 
$1.25. may, we find the best current books 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDER- | which the reader may consult, and 


NESS. By “A Hermit.” A _ felicitous - 
mingling of gardening and sentiment. Many | their prices.”—London Spectator. 


illustrations, decorative end papers, etc. 


wounn AS LETTER WRITERS. | G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ET LONDON 


Pdited by Ada M. Ingpen. The best letters 
written by women from the 16th century | 
until our own time. 12mo. 9 full-page 


Jue BARER & TAYLOR CO., NEW. Yeux | pen Page: Rerepomgess 
/ A be | , 

—....! Virginia’s Attitude Towards 
Slavery and Secession 


SAMPLE COPIES OF 
By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD. 8vo, 


THE NATION | $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


“A new light is cast upon a most per- 
Will be sent to any address for plexing point in our history by this 
three weexs WITHOUT CHARGE. carefully written and scholarly work.” 


ADDRESS -—-Literary Digest. 
Tye Nation, 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. | LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 
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